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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Son, 
Transmitted by Max F. Baer 
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BABY BOOM CONTINUING 


Stork working overtime: Birth total in United States during 
1956 set all-time record of 4,202,000, according to U. S. Public 
Health Service. This is rise of 111,000 births or almost 3 per 
cent above 1955. Birth rate in 1956 was 25.1 per 1,000 popula-— 
tion. Compare these figures with 2,559,000 births and 19.4 birth 
rate in 1940. 





SCHOOLING FOR WAR ORPHANS 


Orphans seek benefits: Applications for War Orphans School- 
ing benefits under recently enacted Federal law are expected to 
reach total of 10,000 to 15,000 by beginning of next summer, 
according to Veterans Administration. Over 96 per cent of first 
group of young people to apply are using benefits to go to 
college. Remaining 4 per cent are taking below-—college level 
courses, permitted by law so long as they lead to definite voca- 
tional goal. 

Eligibility: War Orphans Schooling is available to sons and 
daughters of war veterans who died of service—connected dis-— 
abilities. Students must be between 18 and 23 years of age, 
although under certain circumstances it is possible to begin 
school before 18 and continue beyond 23. 

Amount of benefits: Young men and women may receive up to 
36 months of education, during which time they will get VA 
allowances of up to $100 a month. Before starting school, appli- 
cants will receive VA's vocational counseling to help them decide 
upon vocational goal and educational program leading to that goal. 

Where to apply: Application should be made to nearest VA 
Regional Office, not at VA District Office handling death benefit 
payments. 














EARNINGS OF SCIENTISTS 
New Survey: More than 94,000 scientists supplied informa- 





tion about their employment, income, education, age, scientific 
specialty, and other professional and personal characteristics for 
National Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel now being 
maintained by National Science Foundation and professional scien- 
tific societies. Information was reported on Register forms 
completed between late 1953 and early 1955. Because information 
is based on voluntary registration with cooperating professional 
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societies, characteristics of scientists included are not neces-— 
sarily representative of all scientists. For example, this group 
shows higher educational attainment and somewhat older median 
age as compared with all scientists employed in nation. This 
would tend to boost median earnings. 

What they earned: Median annual salary reported for all 





respondents in all fields was $6,525. Physicists did best with 
median annual salary of $7,275, followed closely by geologists 
with $7,250. Then came mathematicians with $6,300, biologists 
with $6,275, meteorologists with $6,050, astronomers with $5,950. 
Psychologists trailed with earnings of $5,850. Median of $7,000 
for scientists with Ph.D. degree was, on average, $875 more per 
year than was earned by those with less training. Questionnaires 
for chemists and chemical engineers did not ask for information 


on earnings. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION GROWS 


Ten-year phenomenal growth: Between 1946 and 1956 revenue 
passenger miles flown by common carriers almost quadrupled while 
freight and express multiplied six times, says Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. Employment rose from 81,700 in 1947 to more than 
130,000 last September. 

Concentrated in five states: Every state in union has at 
least a few air transportation workers. But New York State leads 
and California is second. Next in order come Florida, Illinois, 
and Texas. About three-fifths of industry's employment is based 
in these five states. About two-fifths of workers are located 
in New York City, Miami, and San Francisco. 

Future outlook: Ten years ago first class travel by rail 
was three and one-third times travel by air. Today situation is 
exactly reversed. Railroad passenger traffic is also losing 
heavily to travel by private car. Between now and next March, 
employment in air transportation is expected to increase by 
another 5.4 per cent. Given continued general prosperity, Labor 
Department expects number of people employed in this industry to 
continue growing. Even though turnover is low and layoffs are 
unusual, quit rate of 1.8 per cent last August meant replacement 
jobs for 2,100 workers. 











NEW OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK PUBLICATIONS 


Handbook: Revised Occupational Outlook Handbook will be off 
press next summer, we are told by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
There will be somewhat better coverage of atomic energy, elec-— 
tronics manufacturing, science. 

Periodical: You can now get quarterly publication called 





"The Occupational Outlook." This will enable BLS to maintain 
flow of up-to-date information on occupational outlook. First 
issue out in February, second in May, third and fourth in Fall. 
Order for $1 per year from Superintendent of Documents, Govern— 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 





BACKGROUNDS OF 
VOCATIONAL CHOICE: 


An Apache Study 


N THE SUMMER of 1955, we were invited 
by the Business Committee of the Mescal- 
ero Apache Indian Tribe to conduct a 
vocational guidance survey. To our knowl- 
edge, this is the first time such a study has 
been made on an Indian Reservation at 
the instigation and expense of the Tribe 
itself. This decision to have the survey 
made was the result of careful deliberation 
on the part of the Business Committee and 
the Reservation Superintendent.! It is now 
looked upon by both the Mescaleros and 
ourselves as the initial step in a long range 
study of interpersonal and community rela- 
tionships. 


Background Factors 


The story of the Mescalero Apache Res- 
ervation has since been reported else- 
where,” but here are the pertinent facts as 
we found them on our arrival. High in the 
White Mountains of south central New 
Mexico, on a reservation of 719 square miles, 
1,200 Mescalero Apaches are attempting to 
perfect their economy and autonomy with 
the view to becoming increasingly independ- 
ent of government control and patronage. 
Although the few who have gone elsewhere 
to live—mostly to the west coast—have done 
well, by and large the people do not want 
to move away from their Reservation. With 


WiLt1AM T. Ross is with the Department of 
Social Science at Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 

*The Business Committee here approximates the 
Tribal Council of other American Indian Tribes. 
At the time of this study Mr. Wendell Chino was 
President of the Committee, and Mr. Walter O. 
Olson was Reservation Superintendent. 

*In forthcoming issue of Life Magazine. 
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approximately 4,000 acres of tillable land, 
nearly 200,000 acres of open grazing land, 
and around 250,000 acres of forest land, 
they see their problem as one of developing 
their own resources. 

While most of the people live in small 
clusters of well constructed white frame 
homes scattered over the Reservation, the 
concentration of activity is in the com- 
munity of Mescalero itself. Here are the 
Administration Building of the Indian 
Agency, the government-supported hospital, 
a general store, the school, the post-office, 
two churches—one Catholic and one Protes- 
tant, a garage, a woodyard, a cooperative 
employees’ club, the homes of most of the 
government personnel, and a good many 
Indian homes. On the fairground nearby 
is held the annual Fourth of July celebra- 
tion, the remnant of old tribal rites, now 
presented as much for the benefit of tour- 
ists as for the maidens in whose honor they 
were formerly held. 

All, except for a handful of older people, 
speak Engiish with little or no accent. 
About ten per cent of the Tribe, including 
five women, have been in the armed forces; 
and a good many others have traveled ex- 
tensively or attended school off the Reserva- 
tion. As a whole, they are friendly and co- 
operative. They are inclined to wait until 
spoken to by strangers, but respond pleas- 
antly, sometimes heartily, more often shyly. 
Many of them talked very freely after be- 
coming acquainted, but generally they are 
inclined to watch to see “who goes there” 
before divulging much personal or com- 
munity information. 

With the exception of the July festival 
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and little groups of people chatting along 
the street or in front of the store or post- 
office, there is little evidence of socialization. 
School movies and community get-togethers 
sponsored by Agency officials are not well 
attended. For shopping and for recreation, 
the people tend to go to the nearby towns 
to spend their money. 

Livestock production constitutes approxi- 
mately one-half of their total individual 
economy; farming, another fourth; and 
wage work, the rest. Timber sales revenues 
are returned annually to the Tribal fund 
which is used to defray costs of Tribal af- 
fairs, including relief rolls, and government. 
Two projects which have been under con- 
sideration for some time are a local saw- 
mill and a tourist enterprise. The Tribe 
also operates the general store, the wood- 
yard, and a picnic ground to which out- 
siders are charged admission. 

On the Reservation, some of the Indians 
work for the Tribe and others for the gov- 
ernment agency, in offices, on the roads, on 
construction and other projects, and as serv- 
ice personnel. A few of the women aug- 
ment the family income through an arts 
and crafts program now being promoted by 
the extension agent, herself an Apache. 
Their beaded buckskin bags and dolls are 
on sale in the Administration Building and 
at the July ceremonies. One man trained 
in art at Santa Fe, along with Harrison 
Begay, Alan Hauser, and other well-known 
Indian artists, does excellent work; his 
Crown Dancers and other figures are found 
on the walls of most of the offices. With- 
out a doubt, he could sell more than he is 
now producing, but he often puts off orders 
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for pictures, saying he is too busy. He 
finds more security working for salary, first 
as a plumber at the hospital, then recently 
as the maintenance engineer when the non- 
Indian encumbent was transferred. An- 
other younger man who had two years ol 
art training at the University of Arizona is 
being encouraged by his family and friends 
to continue his art work, but he insists he 
is better off with his present job as book- 
keeper in the Tribal Office. Other individ- 
uals who work at art in one form or an- 
other in their spare time insist it is only a 
pastime, that they are not artists and could 
not earn a living thus. 

None of the teachers, and no more than 
half of the hospital staff are native Mescal- 
eros. The priest and the minister at the 
churches are both trom outside. All of the 
major Agency personnel—engineers, forestry 
experts, soil conservationists, and so on—are 
also from the outside, with the recent ex- 
ception of the maintenance engineer men- 
tioned above. 

Nearby towns such as Ruidoso, Tularosa, 
and Alamogordo, offer some employment 
off the Reservation. Several men work at 
the Holloman Air Base, twenty miles away. 
Last fall White Sands Proving Grounds 
needed five hundred men for skilled and un- 
skilled jobs, a few of the Indians applied 
for these jobs successfully; although com- 
muting thirty-five miles to work each day 
may prove a hardship, especially when the 
roads are likely to be covered with snow 
and ice in the winter. 


First Steps in the Survey 


Our problem, then, was to classify indi- 
viduals for available jobs and to help those 
who want and can profit by further training 
to determine where best they can fit into the 
Tribal economy. 

After careful consideration of all the prob- 
lems involved (we anticipated more cul- 
tural and language difficulties than actually 
existed), the following tests were selected 
for use in the survey in spite of our mis- 
givings as to the limitations of non-verbal 
tests: 
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SRA Non-Verbal Form’ 
Kuder Preference Record 
Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests‘ 
PROJECTIVES: 
Rorschach 
Personal Preference Scales* 
Krout Symbol Elaboration Tests® 


Our plan was to determine the aptitude and 
capacity battery on the basis of the findings 
on the intelligence and interests tests, as 
well as on the personal information gained 
in the initial interview. Projectives were in- 
cluded when indicated by the other data or 
whenever time could be arranged in the 
schedule. 

A spacious suite of rooms back of the 
post-office in the old Administration Build- 
ing afforded ample space for testing and 
interviewing. Except for one rainy day 
when the entire road crew came in with 
their foreman who instructed us to keep 
them busy until quitting time, there were 
never more than ten people taking tests at 
one time. Generally, they dropped in one 
at a time or in small family or work groups 
when weather and the daily schedule made 
it convenient to spend some time in town. 
A few people did not return for the second 
round of tests after worrying through the 
Kuder which gave them some trouble be- 
cause they were not familiar with all the 
activities listed and were too shy to ask 
questions often. Aptitude tests were not 
offered to the younger children who were 
tested at school for comparative intelligence 
and interest data—sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades. In cases where considerable diff- 
culty was experienced in comprehending 
directions, the more complicated tests, such 
as Tables and Scales, were omitted from the 
prescribed occupational battery. Otherwise 
every testee had from two to fourteen of the 
tests, depending upon his interests, abilities, 
and endurance. Some people evinced no 
interest in the outcome of the tests; others 


* Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois. 

‘John C. Flanagan, American Institute for 
Research. 

5 Maurice H. Krout and Johanna Krout, Chicago 
Psychological Institute. 

* Johanna Krout, Chicago Psychological Institute. 
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returned to discuss not only the tests but 
also their hopes and plans for the future, 
where to go to school, what jobs might be 


available, and the possibility of tribal 
scholarships. 

Within this voluntary, permissive setting, 
about 175 people were tested, including 
some non-Apaches—Indians and Mexicans 
who have married into the Tribe, and some 
of the government-employed whites and 
their children who took advantage of the 
service. Rorschachs and occasionally one or 
two other projectives were given to about a 
third of these people. For purposes of 
statistical analysis, we have included in our 
sample only the Mescalero Apaches, 143 in 
number. 

The average age for our sample was 29 
with a range of eleven to fifty-nine years. 
The mean educational level was 8.9 with 
the mode falling around the ninth grade 
level. Only one of these had never at- 
tended school, although he had learned to 
read and do simple arithmetic on his own; 
and one was a college graduate. Some were 
employed full time on jobs which they had 
held for some time; some had worked inter- 
mittently at one job after another; and a 
few were unemployed and had been so for 
a year or two. Represented were office 
workers, road crewmen, cooks, woodcutters, 
fire-fighters, machine operators, store 
cashiers, students, and housewives. Several 
people not now employed had had business 
college training; one woman plays the 
church organ; and others had received 
earlier training in such diverse skills as shoe 
rebuilding, plumbing, and various arts and 
crafts. 


Test Findings 


The average SRA Non-Verbal IQ for this 
sample was 98.12 with a range of 66 to 
138. A breakdown by age groups, however, 
showed these interesting variations: 


Age Group Average IQ 
10-19 103.75 
20-29 101.26 
30-39 97.26 
40-49 85.28 
50-59 85.8 
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Whether the decrease with age is due, as 
some of the older people lamented, to the 
fact that they were not accustomed to using 
pencils on a speed performance or had for- 
gotten their seldom-worn glasses, or whether 
it may be attributed, in part at least, to 
limiting personality involvements which are 
more “set” in the older people is a problem 
for further study. That age alone does not 
explain the phenomenon is shown by the 
fact that the highest score appeared in the 
20-29 group, and three superior scores 
came within the 30-39 age group. 

The interest patterns of these people as 
shown by the combined data on rank order 
of choice reveal a strong bent toward clerical 
and outdoor-mechanical activities at all 
levels from unskilled to highly specialized. 
There is also a strong inclination toward 
artistic pursuit. Computational interest is 
above average, also, although it was found 
that capacity did not measure up to interest. 
Least concern is indicated for social- 
persuasive activities. (See Tasie | for 
means of rank orders of choice and number 
giving first or second place to each category 
of the Kuder.) In the few cases where the 
test did seem to reveal some interest in deal- 
ing with people, the interview brought out 
either little inclination toward or a definite 
rejection of social welfare or promotion as 
permanent employment; nor did other evi- 
dence tend to encourage such employment, 
in most cases.? 

Our first general assumption might be 
that the people tend to “like” the kinds of 
work which they know about and which are 
currently available, but we have reason to 
believe that there is more to the picture. 
In discussing the eventual progress of the 
community, they can see the need for sales- 
people, personal service workers, beauti- 
cians, barbers, waitresses, teachers, nurses, 


*The one outstanding exception, the man who 
made social service his first choice by a wide margin, 
was trained for the ministry but was made Chairman 
of the Business Committee before getting very far 
into that career; an excellent speaker, he not only 
has a full-time job looking after the welfare of the 
people on the Reservation, but also represents the 
Tribe outside, in Washington, in the area offices of 
the Indian service, and in dealing with civic groups 
in the state. Why he is different from the others, 
neither he nor we can say at this point. 
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and public relations and promotion per- 
sonnel, but they are quick to say that some- 
one else can do that, not they. Our per- 
sonality tests show even more clearly that 
the lack of interest is real and deep-seated: 
as a group and as individuals, they show a 
very limited ability to empathize and to 
form close object relations; they have settled 
their anxieties by withdrawing, avoiding 
close personal relationships, supposedly in 
the effort to avert further frustration in 
meeting their affectional needs. 

An analysis of the results of the FAC 
Tests shows limited correlation with in- 
terests. TABLE 2 shows the means of the 
stanine scores for the fourteen tests; and 


TABLE 1 


Preferences Indicated on Kuder Preference 
Record Arranged in Rank Order 





Number of 














Times Se- 
Mean of lected as 
Rank Rank First or Sec 
Order Occupation Order ond Choice 
l Art 4.47 46 
2 Clerical 4.57 47 
3 Outdoor 4.94 35 
4 Computational 4.97 33 
5 Mechanical 5.28 39 
6 Music 5.41 26 
7 Persuasive 5.99 12 
8 Social Service 6.07 19 
¢ Literary 6.10 17 
lu Scientific 7.02 14 





TasLe 3, the means for occupational bat- 
teries where given in sufficient numbers to 
be significant. Average scores or better 
were made in mechanical and clerical fields. 
Below average scores appeared more fre- 
quently in tests requiring integrative percep- 
tion—in judgment and comprehension 
(dealing largely with judgment in handling 
people), and in arithmetic. The low scores 
in arithmetic tend to lower the average in 
all batteries requiring that kind of ability. 
In view of the fact that the people have 
learned English so well, as evidenced by 
both their speech and their test scores, we 


* Manuscript on Rorschach findings in prepara- 
tion. 
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TABLE 2 


Rank Order and Mean Stanine Scores on 
Individual FAC Tests 








Rank 

Order Test Mean Stanine Score 
1 Scales 5.86 
2 Memory 5.38 
3 Coding 5.33 
4 Tables 5.10 
5 Mechanical 5.04 
6 Precision 4.65 
7 Expression 4.40 
8 Coordination 4.28 
9 Inspection 4.03 
10 Patterns 3.95 
ll Judgment & 

Comprehension 3.45 

12 Assembly 3.38 
13 Components 3.31 
14 Arithmetic 2.57 





can only hypothesize as to the reasons for 
the deficiency in arithmetic. (Those who 
work regularly with figures explained, when 
questioned, that they used office machines 
to do their calculating and had grown rusty 
and slow in simple addition and subtrac- 
tion; others said they had always been slow, 
or had forgotten what they learned in 
school.) One possibility, in addition to 
what may have been poor training in school, 
is that these people do not like to work with 
details and figures. That they are prone to 
perceive things as a whole, not as discrete 
parts, is amply demonstrated on the Ror- 
schachs. (They may have retreated from 
the inter-personal relationships of life, but 
not into the minutiae of reality; only two 
compulsive types were found in our per- 
sonality sample.) Whatever the causes, this 
inadequacy might prove a real handicap in 
many chosen professions, as well as in han- 
dling everyday business transactions. Like- 
wise, in the case of art, where a high degree 
of interest was indicated, the mean on the 
aptitude battery was only low average. As 
has already been mentioned, few of those 
showing high interest in this kind of activ- 
ity had any idea of making a living thus; 
there must be another reason for the in- 
terest. Our theory here is again based on 
the personality findings: having cut them- 
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TABLE 3 
Mean Stanine Scores on Occupational Batteries 








Occupational Mean Stanine 
Battery Score 
Clerical 4.74 
Secretarial 4.44 
Accounting 4.36 
Sales 4.11 
Mechanic 4.06 
Machinist 3.99 
Business man 3.95 
Art 3.90 





selves off from other means of self-expres- 
sion, particularly with regard to people, they 
need some emotional outlet, hopefully to be 
found in creating things with their hands. 
For a smaller fraction of the group, music 
might very well serve the same purpose. 


Immediate Recommendations 


As already pointed out, the findings on 
the projective tests explain in part, at least, 
the biased nature of the interest and ability 
patterns. Our observations of infant care, 
interview data, and the test data all point 
to the probability that the affectionally 
frustrated personality patterns go back to 
early patterns of family relationships and 
patterns of enculturation. If further study 
proves this to be the case, the ultimate solu- 
tion to the problem wiil be found only in 
the re-education of the present population 
tor the better adjustment of future genera- 
tions. This will necessarily involve a study 
of cultural history of the group to find 
which of these patterns are anachronistic, 
based on needs which no longer exist, and 
thus to be modified with the gaining of new 
insight. While this is a long time program 
and not an easy one, it seems worthwhile in 
terms of the future welfare of the group. A 
nursery school has already been recom- 
mended as one means of providing training 
in socialization for very young children. 

Until the time when the situation can be 
corrected from the roots, various recom- 
mendations have been made for improving 
the situation by increasing the socialization 
and self-expression outlets of the group; a 
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nursery school, adult education classes, com- 
munity sings and dances, a study of their 
own social and cultural history as a means 
of reviving their former interests as well as 
their self-respect as a tribe and hence as 
individuals, an expanded arts and crafts 
program, and a scholarship fund for the 
education of promising young people who 
can profit by advanced training and then 
return to contribute to the community wel- 
fare. These are temporary expedients, but 
we feel that the process of helping them- 
selves so far will contribute to the total solu- 
tion also. 

This is not to say that they will not need 
help in implementing such proposals. 
Money for the salary of a well-trained and 
understanding nursery and kindergarten 
director, who could work with parents as 
well as children, would be well spent, until 
some of the young Indian girls can complete 
such training and take over the work. In- 
struction for the adult education classes we 
hope can be provided without cost to the 
Tribe by visiting professors who are plan- 
ning to do further research on the Reserva- 
tion. (Iwo musicians from Baylor Uni- 
versity, an English and speech professor 
from Western State College in El Paso, 
Texas, an anthropologist from Harvard, and 
the authors are all expecting to be working 
there for several more summers.) We think 
the aforementioned Apache artist can be 
persuaded also to start a painting class for 
adults. With such assistance and encourage- 


ment, we believe the Mescaleros can or- 
ganize and develop their own community 
self-help programs. 

An ongoing analysis of the changing 
Mescalero economic system is still to be 
made, but we are already in a position to 
point out some of its present deficiencies. 
If the Tribe sets in operation certain proj- 
ects which are now in the planning stage, 
they will need more leaders and promoters. 
They need people to sell their own products 
and to render the services for which there 
will be a growing demand as their proposed 
projects develop.® The current practice of 
paying outsiders, at a much higher rate 
than they themselves can earn with their 
present capacities, results in an imbalance 
of input and output. By learning to per- 
form these services themselves an increased 
circular flow of income within the Reserva- 
tion could be achieved. 

While this community is unique in many 
ways, it also shares many common elements 
with other less homogeneous groups. What 
is generally true here is true in part else- 
where. What started as a relatively simple 
vocational guidance problem, develops into 
a need for a total community study— 
economy, history, enculturation—to provide 
sufficient insight for intelligent re-orienta- 
tion. 


*Since this was written, the newly appointed 
manager of the store and Summit Project is already 
concerned with the problem of finding suitable 
service and sales personnel among the Apaches. 


MORE WOMEN GOING INTO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


The National Manpower Council, affiliated with Columbia University, 
is releasing a study on womanpower which stresses that vocational schools 
will have to give more attention to the training of girls, young women and 
what is described as mature women, meaning those over 50 years of age. 
Of special interest to vocational educators is the estimate that within the 
next decade 5,000,000 girls and women will take jobs in industry and 
business. The demand for their training and education will be great. 

As one response to this pressure of the times, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion has named a specialist in the industrial training of girls and women. 
She is Mrs. Mary S. Resh, formerly principal of a girls’ vocational school 


in Washington, D. C. 
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COUNSELING AS A FUNCTION 


Of the Counselor's Personality 


HENRY WEITZ 


Cneen INVOLVES the interaction of 
two personalities through the medium 
of speech and other symbolic behavior. It 
is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the 
structure of each of these personalities will 
have a marked influence on the interaction. 
It may be hypothesized further that the ways 
in which the personality structure of each 
of the counseling participants is symbolized 
in the speech of the interview will also have 
a marked effect upon the interaction. 

If it is true that the counselor’s person- 
ality influences the direction, course, and 
outcome of the counseling interaction, it 
might be profitable to speculate about the 
kinds of counselor personality traits which 
are likely to facilitate counseling and those 
which are not. Such speculation, to serve 
any useful purpose (e.g., as a means of 
establishing hypotheses which may be sub- 
jected to rigorous scientific testing) needs to 
be intimately related to some meaningful 
formulations about the counseling process 
and how it operates in assisting the client to 
achieve adjustment. 


The Counseling Process 


The counseling process may be thought 
of as a small segment of some problem- 
solving situations. An _ individual en- 
counters some element in himself or in his 
environment which represents an obstacle 
to his ongoing behavior or to the satisfaction 
of one or more of his drives. When attempts 
to use previously learned behavior patterns 
prove ineffective in overcoming the obstacle, 
anxiety is aroused. The anxiety provides 


Henry We'7z is Director of the Bureau of Testing 
and Guidance at Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

1 Adapted from a paper presented at the South 
Carolina State Guidance Conference Sponsored by 
the South Carolina Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and Winthrop College on February 7, 1956. 
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additional impetus to try new combinations 
of old behavior or to invent new behavior 
to overcome the thwarting of satisfactions. 

Most people, in most situations, solve 
their problems (overcome their obstacles) in 
this way. A few find their problem solving 
attempts ineffective and as one additional 
piece of behavior designed to reduce their 
tensions, they take their problem to a 
counselor. 

Our anxiety-ridden individual, who be- 
comes a “client” the moment he is seated 
across from the counselor, describes his 
problem. In so doing he abstracts from the 
real events in which he participated certain 
elements which, at the moment, he per- 
ceives and to which he gives verbal labels. 
The real events in which he participated 
and the objective elements which brought 
on his present state of anxiety are not the 
same things as the symbols he uses to de- 
scribe them. 

The counselor meanwhile listens to this 
recital of events and uses all the tricks in his 
bag including tests, records, medical ex- 
aminations, case histories, and the like to 
get a clearer picture of the elements in the 
event which caused the client’s anxieties. 
Into all of these symbols—the client's 
words, the test scores, the medical records 
and the like—the counselor projects his own 
experiences and feelings and from this com- 
bination of his client’s symbols, documen- 
tary symbols, and the verbal symbols of his 
own projections, the counselor derives his 
diagnosis.2_ This diagnosis is made up of 
verbal symbols representing objects, events, 
conditions, etc., and representing also the 
interrelationships among these elements. It 
is important to note that (except in unusual 


2 Weitz, Henry. Semantics in diagnosis. J. Couns. 
Psych., 1954, 1 (2), 70-73. 
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pate in or deal directly with the client's 
problem, or the events which initiated it, 
or the client’s anxiety. He can deal only 
with the symbols abstracted from these 
events. 

These symbols representing the diagnosis 
are now manipulated by the client and 
counselor. New relationships among these 
objects and events are generated. New re- 
sponses to these new relationships are ex- 
plored, but always symbolically. 

If some new response suggested by the 
client or the counselor as a result of this 
symbolic manipulation of objects and events 
seems to reduce the anxiety of the client, he 
will be inclined to make the new response 
again. At first only symbolically. Each 
time the client talks about a piece of be- 
havior and his anxieties are reduced, the 
behavior (symbolically) is reinforced, and 
the client comes to learn the behavior (still 
symbolically). 


Objectifying Counseling 


This process of reinforcing symbolic be- 
havior by means of anxiety reduction con- 
tinues outside the counselor's office, for the 
manipulations initiated in the counselor's 
office persevere in the thinking of the client 
after he leaves the office and in his talking 
about the counseling experience with other 
people. 

Just as it is possible to abstract symbols 
from objects and events, so is it possible to 
objectify symbolic behavior. Just as words 
may be derived from things, so things may 
be objectified from words, much as a poet 
translates his love ballad into a kiss for his 
lady fair. The process of abstraction is re- 
versible in the process of objectification, and 
life flows back and forth between words and 
deeds with one generating the other. 

In this way then, the client, who has 
learned to perform a piece of behavior sym- 
bolically, can objectify this learned be- 
havior. If it too tends to reduce his anxie- 
ties, this objectified behavior will be learned 
and his problem solved thereby. 

This, then, is the counseling process, in 
general terms. It operates in this way 
whether the problem is as simple as selecting 
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uy instances) the counselor can never partici- a course for the next semester or as complex 


as choosing a mate. 


The Counselor’s Personality 


Within this framework of the counseling 
process the counselor's personality must 
operate. The counselor's personality traits 
and the ways in which he communicates 
these traits to his clients will determine his 
effectiveness as a counselor. 

Observation of counselors has led the 
present writer to speculate that three traits 
are essential to effective counseling. These 
traits cause the counselor to behave in ways 
which demonstrate that he is secure, sensi- 
tive, and objective. These personality pat- 
terns, then, of security, sensitivity, and ob- 
jectivity seem critical in the counseling in- 
teraction. 

What precisely is meant by security, sensi- 
tivity, and objectivity? More specifically, 
how does the behavior of people character- 
ized by these traits differ from the behavior 
of people who lack them? 

By security we mean a sense of self-accept- 
ance. This involves a frank recognition of 
strengths and weaknesses. The secure per- 
son is publicly aware of his limitations (that 
is to say, they are not repressed or sup- 
pressed) yet is not threatened by them. His 
inability to play golf as well, or think as 
well, or even love as well as some of his 
acquaintances causes him no emotional 
pangs although he is intellectually aware of 
these limitations. His membership in one 
or another religious, racial, political, or 
aesthetic minority group gives him no sense 
of inferiority. His skills, his talents, his 
special competences are frankly and openly 
accepted with equal serenity, with no feel- 
ing of pressure to display them to excess. 
He accepts other people as they are, recog- 
nizing within the limits of his perceptions 
their needs, and expects to be accepted on 
the same terms by them, and he usually is. 

The sensitive person is the individual who 
is capable of generalizing his own feelings 
of self-acceptance to the acceptance of other 
people. He avoids, in so far as possible, 
evaluating others, or when he does, he at- 
tempts to make his evaluations on their 
terms rather than on his own. He recog- 
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nizes that present behavior has its roots in 
past experience, so that when he reacts to 
the present behavior of another person he 
knows that he is reacting to a total psycho- 
logical biography involving an emotional- 
intellectual history. ‘The sensitive person 
is capable of understanding and appreciat- 
ing a wide range of psychological behavior. 

The objective person is capable of dis- 
tinguishing between objective and symbolic 
behavior, yet understands the intimate rela- 
tionship between these two. He knows that 
a child is not necessarily good when he is 
called a “good boy” nor a criminal when he 
is called a bad one. He differentiates be- 
tween events and abstractions. He recog- 
nizes further that no two objects or events 
are ever the same, and that from one mo- 
ment to the next no single object is the 
same. (You can’t step into the same river 
twice, for the river changes from moment 
to moment.) He distrusts and fears labels, 
and generalizations, and principles, and 
especially absolutes. Life, to the objective 
person, is a series of discrete objects and 
events, each interacting with the other over 
vast as well as infinitesimal time and space, 
each influencing the other, yet each distinct 
from the other. 

A person with highly developed traits of 
security, sensitivity, and objectivity behaves 
certain ways in the counseling situation. 
And the ways in which he behaves will in- 
fluence the learning behavior of his client. 
Let us examine a counseling situation and 
see how these traits are likely to influence 
the interaction. 


The Case of Willie 


Willie Shultz, the only child of? immi- 
grant parents, is encountering a series of 
difficulties in the tenth grade which may be 
summarized as follows: His experience on 
the junior high school football team caused 
him to think of himself as the star of the 
Chicago Bears’ line, but he finds himself 
unable to make the high school football 
squad. This has caused him to lose many of 
his former little followers who refuse to 
listen to the braggings of a boy who was cut 
from the squad in the first week. Willie’s 
parents want him to become a surgeon. 
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Willie decides to “string along” with the 
idea because it gives him a sense of status 
which he lost when he was cut trom the foot- 
ball squad although he has little real en- 
thusiasm for the plan. He learns that in 
order to become a doctor he will have to 


get better grades in school. For several 
weeks he attempts the unaccustomed task 
of studying. Despite his better than average 
intelligence, he fails most of his courses at 
the end of the marking period because of a 
poor background. His response to this is to 
intensify his bragging, to pick fights with 
boys he is sure he can beat, and finally to 
run away from school. His outstandingly 
poor academic performance coupled with 
his other delinquencies brings him to the 
attention of the school principal, who sends 
him to the counselor. 

Let us shift our attention now from Willie 
and his problems to the counselor and the 
ways in which he interacts with Willie in 
the counseling situation. Earlier we indi- 
cated that the effective counselor behaved 
in ways which could be described as secure, 
sensitive, and objective. We indicated, fur- 
ther, that effective counseling involved as- 
sisting the client to acquire new problem- 
solving behavior (symbolic at first but later 
objective) by using anxiety reduction as re- 
inforcement in the learning process. We 
must, then, demonstrate some relationship 
between the counselor’s security, sensitivity, 
and objectivity and the client’s anxiety re- 
duction. 

Willie then comes in to see the counselor. 
“The principal says I should come see you,” 
Willie explains. “He says you can tell me 
if I can be a doctor or not.” The counselor’s 
next remark will demonstrate whether or 
not he has the traits we consider essential. 

If he is an insecure person who fears his 
limitations as a counselor he may say, 
“Well, I'll see what I can do about that,” as 
a means of hiding his sense of inadequacy, 
hoping Willie will never find out that he 
can do very little. Or he may fall back on 
the professional counselor’s patter and ex- 
plain to Willie that no person can ever 
make such a decision for another. “After 
all, whether or not you become a doctor de- 
pends on you.” Or he may see the princi- 
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pal’s actions as a threat, remembering that 
he’d sent a whole series of “hopeless” cases 
during the past couple of weeks, and he may 
ask suspiciously, “What did the principal 


, 


say when he sent you-up here?’ 

If the counselor is an insensitive person 
and especially if he knows something of 
Willie’s record he might say, “What makes 
you think you want to be a doctor?” or “Are 
you sure that’s why the principal sent you 
to see me?” or “Suppose you tell me a little 
more about this whole thing.” 

If the counselor is limited in objectivity 
he might reply to Willie’s opening statement 
with some such remark as, “Well, we can 
give you some tests and help you find out,” 
or “The principal believes you’d make a 
good doctor,” or “The principal wants you 
to find out about the field of medicine.” 

If, however, the counselor is sensitive to 
the situation and recognizes that the words 
used by Willie represent something other 
than what the words seem to say, and if he 
feels secure in his ability to deal with the 
basic situation no matter what it may turn 
out to be, he is likely to respond to Willie's 
attempt to state his problem in some such 
way as this: “The principal seems to think 
that things have come to the point where 
you need some help in finding out whether 
or not you're cut out to be a doctor. And 
you seem to think so too.” Such a state- 
ment conveys to Willie the counselor’s sensi- 
tivity to the problem, his acceptance of it, 
and his recognition that there is more to it 
than Willie’s opening words convey. Such 
a statement should give Willie the feeling of 
confidence he needs to go on. 

Such a _ statement further recognizes 
Willie’s anxieties. These anxieties grow 
' principally out of his problem, but also, in 
part, out of this new counseling situation in 
which he finds himself. A statement like 
the one suggested above should have the 
effect of reducing some of these tensions. If 
it does, we can expect Willie to respond 
again in a similar vein. As he is encour- 
aged to talk about himself and as this self- 
disclosing behavior is reinforced by anxiety 
reduction, we can expect Willie to produce 
a considerable amount of symbolic behavior 
related to his problems. 
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A Danger in Counseling 





Here then is where one of the dangers in 
counseling lies. The insecure counselor 
may project his own frailties into Willie's 
story and derive a feeling of release from 
Willie’s ventilation of his troubles. It is a 
kind of second-hand catharsis. Or the in- 
sensitive counselor may encourage and sup- 
port this public exposure of pain out of idle 
curiosity, or the non-objective counselor 
may believe that the symbolic solution of a 
problem is the same as the objective solution 
of it. But most of the trouble at this point 
comes from the insecure counselor whose 
sense of inadequacy requires that he receive 
continual reassurance of his worth. Willie’s 
presence across the desk and the opening 
of his heart appear to the insecure counselor 
as evidence that he is needed and worthy. 
He will, therefore, do anything he can to re- 
tain Willie as a client. He will reassure 
him, and support him, and explore his psy- 
chological terrain to the point of no return, 
meanwhile reinforcing, as best he can, 
Willie’s tendency to talk about himself. If 
the client’s anxieties are partially reduced 
by this verbal behavior, he may learn, in 
the course of counseling, that anxieties and 
frustration can be reduced by talking about 
them. But if this is all he learns, and fre- 
quently this is all the insecure counselor can 
teach him, there is a good chance that irrep- 
arable damage may be done to his mental 
hygiene. This kind of counseling can, and 
unfortunately does, produce the chronic 
complainer, the chronic public explorer of 
his wounded psyche, the chronic listener- 
dependent. 

At some point in Willie’s counseling it 
may be necessary to secure more information 
about his potentialities for medicine than 
can be derived from his recital of his prob- 
lems and experiences as he sees them or 
from the record. The possibility of secur- 
ing some of this information from tests will 
be presented to Willie, and if he is like 
most clients he'll agree to testing. How does 
the counselor interpret these results? 

If one of Willie’s tests shows him to have 
an intelligence quotient of 115, how does 
the effective counselor interpret this to him- 
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self and to Willie? The counselor may say 
that Willie is smarter than the normal per- 
son. He may say that Willie stands an ex- 
cellent chance of graduating from high 
school, a good chance of completing a col- 
lege program, and a limited chance of earn- 
ing a medical degree. Depending upon the 
counselor’s own 1Q, he may, if he is inse- 
cure, either pity or resent Willie, or he may 
just not believe the score. If the counselor 
is insensitive to Willie’s kind of problem, he 
may tell him that he’s just not working up 
to his capacity. 

But how does the objective, secure, sensi- 
tive person interpret Willie’s score? He 
views it first of all as an abstraction sum- 
marizing a variety of objective behavior. 
He recognizes that many emotional factors 
influenced the score at the time he took the 
test. For example: on the one hand, his 
level of anxiety probably tended to depress 
the score, while his desire to succeed at 
something—almost anything—probably in- 
flated it. Meanwhile the score was also in- 
fluenced by Willie’s changeable, but as yet 
unchanged, general non-academic mode of 
behavior. Furthermore, the counselor 
knows that this test score is simply one in- 
dication of Willie’s behavior repertory. 
These and other factors are kept in the 
forefront of the counselor’s thinking as he 
interprets the score for Willie. He might 
say something like this: “This score on this 
test suggests that at the present time you're 
capable of learning slightly faster and 
slightly better than the average person, if 
you want to. You may not feel that the 
kind of learning skill this test measures is 
very important. In that case, you may not 
do well in school. If, however, you decide 
this is important, you could be expected to 
complete a medical program provided you 
were willing to put forth slightly more effort 
than the average student. You should know 
the more you learn the better you learn how 
to learn. This score is no final measure; it 
simply tells us where you stand now.” 


Expectations from Effective Counseling 


Let us suppose Willie goes on with his 
counseling. What can we expect to happen 
to him? If the counselor is effective, we can 
expect Willie to learn to talk about ways of 
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assuming responsibility. Between them, the 
counselor and client will find ways of trans- 
lating this symbolic behavior into objective 


behavior. The effective counselor will in- 
dicate the kinds of immediate and remote 
satisfactions that Willie can look for in 
performing the behavior he has learned to 
talk about. If the counselor is sensitive, 
the sources of satisfaction and anxiety re- 
duction will be in terms of Willie’s own 
needs and value systems. If he is not, he 
will never communicate with Willie and he 
will become another counseling failure. Ii 
the counselor is secure, he will expect Willie 
to reject, and frequently with some violence, 
some of the counselor’s interpretations and 
suggestions. He will understand that these 
rejections grow out of Willie’s own experi- 
ence and value system and he will not try to 
impose his own values on Willie as a means 
of justifying himself. The counselor will 
know that he has no direct pipeline to God 
through which he receives good advice to 
pass on to the little sinners in his charge. 
If the counselor is objective, he will help 
Willie find ways of translating his words 
into actions and he will help Willie learn 
the difference. 

Willie may become a brain surgeon or the 
left tackle on the Chicago Bears. It doesn’t 
really matter to the counselor, or to Willie, 
or to his parents either, in the long run. 
What matters is that Willie will learn 
through counseling a new way of attacking 
life’s problems, and if the counselor is one 
of those very rare counselors, Willie will take 
away from the counseling experience some 
sense of security, objectivity, and sensitivity. 

The devices, the techniques, the theories, 
and the like which make up the bag of 
counseling tricks are important to the effec- 
tive counselor, yet this bag of tricks will 
produce no magic unless the magician 
knows his own personal skills and strives to 
improve them. If these traits of security, 
sensitivity, and objectivity do operate as 
we have tried to describe them (and this is, 
of course, testable) and if these traits are 
crucial in the counseling interaction, they 
need to be considered in the training of 
new counselors and in the self-examination 
and self-administered therapy of presently 
operating counselors. 
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The Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests 
NORMAN A. CROWDER 


HE HOLzINGER-CROWDER UNI-FACTOR 

Tests were developed in response to a 
requirement for a practical battery of mod- 
ern, pure factor ability measures for the 
junior and senior high school age range. 
The tests are designed to serve all the pur- 
poses ordinarily served by conventional 
single score intelligence tests, as well as 
those purposes better served by having indi- 
vidual measures of the components or fac- 
tors of the intelligence complex. The tests 
are based on extensive research by Professon 
Holzinger and his colleagues and associates 
during the period from 1932 to 1952 on the 
nature of the separable mental abilities. 
Those directly associated with Professor 
Holzinger’s researches during this period 
included Spearman, Harmon, Harris and 
Miss Swineford, as well as the present au- 
thor, who worked primarily on the prepara- 
tion of the published battery. The tests 
furnish separate scores on four factors, 
Verbal, Spatial, Numerical, and Reasoning 
abilities, as well as a general scholastic apti- 
tude score, if desired. The name, Uni- 
Factor Tests, derives from the method of 
factor analysis used in the developmental 
work, in which factor scores are obtained 
directly from selected summed test scores 
with negligible loss of accuracy over more 
complete regression methods. 


Contents 


The abilities measured may be suggested 
by the following brief description of the 
tests and factors, although, of course, in- 
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spection of the tests and the related data 
are required for a more complete under- 
standing. 

Verbal ability, V, is measured by Test 1, 
Word Meaning, and Test 2, Odd Words. 
In Test 1 the subject selects from choices 
the word or phrase most similar in meaning 
to a stimulus word presented in context. In 
Test 2 he identifies the one word in a set of 
three which is least related to the other two. 
In both tests the items are arranged in order 
of difficulty, and breadth and accuracy of 
vocabulary appears to be the primary varia- 
ble, speed being of little importance. The 
factor measured seems to be the major 
contributor to the conventional single score 
intelligence tests (see TasLE 1) as well as 
the heaviest contributor to the prediction of 
academic success. It is, of course, probably 
the best known of all the intellectual 
abilities. 

Spatial ability, S, is measured by Test 3, 
Boots, and Test 4, Hatchets. In these two 
tests, the subject must decide whether two 
pictured boots or hatchets are viewed from 
the same side or different sides. The figures 
in each pair are rotated in the plane of the 
page with respect to each other. All items 
are of approximately equal difficulty, and 
the ability measured is a fluency at this 
particular type of manipulation. The 
ability is very clearly distinguishable from 
other abilities, and seems quite specific to 
certain activities, such as mechanical 
drawing. 

Numerical ability, N, is measured in Test 
5, Mixed Arithmetic, and Test 6, Remain- 
ders. Test 5 consists of a series of problems 
involving the fundamental arithmetical op- 
erations with one or two place numbers. 





Fifth in a series of articles on Multi-Factor Tests 
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Test 6 is a series of simple short division 
problems in which the subject must indicate 
the remainder from the division only. The 
ability involved, then, is facility in easy 
numerical manipulations. Research has 
not supported the existence of an Arith- 
metical Reasoning factor as distinct from 
such numerical fluency plus one or more 
reasoning factors. For differential predic- 
tion work, therefore, the use of the purest 
measures of numerical fluency, as in Test 5 
and 6, is indicated. 

Reasoning ability, R, is measured by 
means of Test 7, Mixed Series, Test 8, 
Figure Changes, and Test 9, Teams. It is 
likely that more than one reasoning factor 
is represented in these tests. It was not 
considered feasible, however, to attempt a 
separation of several reasoning factors 
within the practical time limits involved, 
nor do the differential predictive validities 
of the tentatively identified separate com- 
ponents of “reasoning” justify such a time 
expenditure. Therefore, inductive and de- 
ductive tasks were deliberately mixed in 
these tests. Every effort was made, however, 
to exclude the effects of differing student 
abilities in the use of the specific media 
(verbal, spatial, or numerical) in which 
the reasoning problems were presented. For 
example, series tests in which the subject 
must deduce the next term of a series from 
a part that is given have always been very 
useful predictors for complex tasks. Such 
tests, however, usually show a substantial 
dependence on the Numerical ability just 
discussed. In the Mixed Series Test used 
in this battery, this dependence was mini- 
mized by using both numbers and letters in 
the series, and making sure that the arith- 
metic required remained very simple, al- 
though the logic of the series might be 
quite complex. Similar precautions were 
taken with Figure Changes, Test 8, which 
is a figure analogies test, and Test 9, Teams, 
which is a syllogistic reasoning test, with 
arbitrary but meaningful premises. 


Administration and Scoring 


Test materials consist of a reusable test 
booklet and two answer sheets, 1 and 2. 
Answer sheet 1 is a four-page booklet and 
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is used for Tests 1 through 6, in the first 
testing period. Answer sheet 2, a single 
page, is used for the Reasoning Tests in the 
second testing period, and also contains 
the student record and profile form. The 
tests are designed to be administered con- 
veniently in two forty-five minute periods. 
Two equivalent forms of the entire battery, 
Am and Bm are available. 

All nine tests in the battery are in multi- 
ple choice form. In general the authors 
preferred to use short tests, with large num- 
bers of short, independent items, both for 
the superior psychometric properties of such 
tests and for the better control of the testing 
situation which shorter tests permit. Much 
of the test format, of course, is determined 
by the nature of the abilities to be measured. 
In the tests for the Verbal and Reasoning 
factors, speed is not of much importance, 
since the subject ordinarily encounters an 
ability ceiling before he runs out of time. 
In the Spatial and Numerical factors, how- 
ever, the ability involved seems to be pri- 
marily fluency in the simple operations. 
For these factors, then, highly speeded tests 
give the cleanest factorial separation as 
well as the best measurement properties. 
That it is fluency in the particular task, 
spatial or numerical, and not a general 
speed component that is involved, is attested 
to by the low intercorrelation of scores on 
the two factors. 

In the development of the physical format 
of the tests, careful attention was given to 
minimizing possible clerical errors by the 
subject in using the separate answer sheet. 
In the Verbal and Reasoning Tests, except 
for Figure Changes, wherever an answer 
must be transferred from the test booklet 
to the answer sheet, the alternatives in 
successive items are identified differently 
(i.e., the first item will have a, b, c, and d as 
alternatives, the second e, f, g, and h, etc.) 
on the answer sheet. Each test has practice 
items, which are answered on the answer 
sheet directly before the test items proper, 
and the answer spaces on the answer sheet 
are physically coordinated, row for row, 
with the items in the test booklet. In the 
speeded tests of the Spatial and Numerical 
factors the test items themselves are printed 
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directly on the answer sheet, so that no 
transfer is necessary and no possibility of 
clerical error exists. 

The directions to be given the subject are 
furnished word for word in the examiner's 
manual. These directions were worked out 
in giving the tests to approximately five 
thousand subjects, in groups of twenty to 
four hundred at one time. The directions 
should be strictly adhered to, since they not 
only serve to inform the subjects of the test 
task, but also to pace the entire presenta- 
tion, as required to standardize the testing 
situation. For example, sentences in the 
instructions to be given the subjects will be 
found to be repeated in certain places. 
This repetition represents our experience of 
how long it takes the subjects to perform 
the physical manipulations that are being 
requested in that part of the directions. 
When the directions are strictly adhered to, 
it will be found that each of the two test 
sessions is easily fitted into a forty-five min- 
ute class period with a comfortable margin 
of time to spare. 

The tests may be scored either by machine 
or manually. The score on each test is the 
number right, except for the tests in which 
there are only two alternatives per item, 
which tests are scored right minus wrong. 
Negative scores on these tests were counted 
as zeroes in reporting the normative data. 
The scores for each factor are derived by 
simply adding the scores obtained on the 
tests of that factor. 


Norms 


The raw factor scores are converted di- 
rectly to percentile ranks by the tables fur- 
nished in the test Manual. These tables are 
given for both-sex end-of-year testing for 
grades 7 through 12, and were obtained on a 
sample of approximately ten thousand sub- 
jects in thirty-eight school systems spread 
over seven states. Other normative tables 
obtainable from the publisher include total- 
group norms on an age, rather than grade, 
basis, separate-sex norms by grade, and 
total-group norms by grade for a Nov-Dec. 
testing date. The percentile ranks may be 
transferred directly to a student record and 
profile chart which is printed on the back 
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The profile 
chart, though marked in percentile ranks, 
is graduated so that equal distances on the 
chart represent equal standard score incre- 
ments rather than equal percentile rank 


of the second answer sheet. 


increments. Using the data given in the 
Manual, standard errors of measurement 
may also be represented as distances on the 
profile chart. For detailed guidance work, 
the separate percentile ranks as shown on 
the profile chart will ordinarily be used. 

Provision has been made, and norms fur- 
nished, for a single score representing the 
average best predictor of academic success 
from a weighted sum of factor scores. The 
formula for this Scholastic Aptitude Score 
is 5V + N + 3R, where the individual 
factor scores are in raw score form. The 
Manual furnishes both-sex end-of-year per- 
centile rank norms for this score also, and a 
table showing the equivalence of such scores 
to the IQ derived from the Terman- 
McNemar Test of Mental Ability. 

The Holzinger-Crowder battery has been 
used in experimental studies with young 
adults of average abilities, with satisfactory 
results [2]. The ceiling on the tests of the 
Verbal factor is presumably too low for use 
with a population of college students. 


Standardization and Initial Validation 


The relationships of each of the scores 
derived from the Holzinger-Crowder Tests 
to other intelligence tests may be seen in 
Taste |. For the last four tests given in 
the table, the values given represent median 
correlations obtained by combining correla- 
tions from several grades and communities, 
the number of cases ranging from 39 for 
the Otis Group Intelligence Scale to 1,196 
for the Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental 
Ability. The multiple correlation of the 
Holzinger-Crowder tests with six of the 
seven tests is given in the last column of 
the table. It may be noted that in each case 
the conventional single score IQ test shows 
its highest relationship with Verbal score, 
generally with Reasoning second, Number 
third, and Spatial of minor importance. 

Alternate form reliabilities for all of the 
factor scores, and split-half reliabilities by 
the application of the Spearman-Brown 
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TABLE | 


Correlations between Holzinger-Crowder Factor Scores and Results on Seven Intelligence Tests* 





————Holzinger-Crowder Factor Scores 








Test N ] 
ACEt 180 0.80 
Californiat 299 0.69 
Otis Group 39 0.81 
Henmon-Nelson$ 1196 0.74 
Otis Beta$ 364 0.79 
Otis Gamma$§ 649 0.71 
Terman-McNemar$ 823 0.83 





S N R Multiple R 
0.33 0.46 0.63 0.857 
0.19 0.36 0.46 0.709 
0.58 0.67 0.72 ie 
0.35 0.61 0.60 0.821 
041 0.55 0.66 0.838 
0.41 0.57 0.68 0.815 
0.33 0.40 0.58 0.839 





* Condensed from the Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Test Manual. 
t American Council on Education Psychological Examination for High School Students. 


t California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity. 


§ Median correlations from several community and grade samples. 


formula for the Verbal and Reasoning 
scores are shown in TABLE 2. The split- 
half reliabilities are not appropriate for the 
speeded tests of the Spatial and Numerical 
factors. The figures given in TABLE 2 are 
averages over several grades and communi- 
ties, and for the alternate form reliabilities, 
for the administration of form Am followed 
by form Bm, and vice versa. A complete 
table of the reliability data by grade and 
community is given in the test Manual. 
There is no systematic trend visible in the 
variation of reliabilities over grades except 
for a slight increase in the split-half reli- 
ability of the Verbal score (from 0.883 in 
grade 7 to 0.951 in grade 12) as the grade 


TABLE 2 


Reliability Data for Holzinger-Crowder Factor 
Scores* 


Alternate Form Reliabilityt 








Factor Score N 
Vv 463 0.863 
S 463 0.837 
N 376 0.909 
R 376 0.827 
Split-Half Reliability? 
Vv 1244 0.931 
R 1244 0.933 





* Condensed from Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor 
Test Manual. 

t Weighted average for grades 7, 9, and 11, and 
for form Am followed by form Bm and vice versa, 
individual N’s ranging from 41 to 112. 

+Form Am only, weighted averages for grades 7 
through 12, individual N’s ranging from 101 to 320. 
Calculated by the Spearman-Brown formula. 
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level is taken higher. This is not surprising, 
as the Verbal tests, being graduated in 
difficulty, contain more effective items when 
used in the higher grades, and is thus, in 
effect, a longer test. 

Standard errors of measurement of fac- 
tor scores both in raw score and in standard 
deviation units are given in the test Manual. 
The medians of the figures for the latter 
for forms Am and Bm, over grades 7, 9, and 
11 are 0.360 for the V score, 0.4lq@ for S, 
0.3le for N and 0.43 for the R score. The 
test Manual contains instructions for inter- 
preting these standard errors of measure- 
ment in terms of distances on the student 
profile chart. 


Validity 

As part of the test standardization pro- 
gram a number of standard achievement 
tests such as Iowa Language Abilities, Rea«! 
General Science, etc., were also administered 
to the standardization population, and 
teachers’ marks were also collected. These 
data are summarized in TaBLe 3, and are 
reported in more detail by Mitchell [/] and 
by individual course and community in the 
test Manual. These data represent pri- 
marily concurrent validities, as the tests 
were administered and the criterion data 
collected usually within a four to six week 
period, although in some cases there was 
an intervening period of two years. TABLE 
4, taken from Mitchell [/] gives beta weights 
and multiple correlation coefficients for 
predicting certain of the standard achieve- 
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TABLE 3 
Median Correlations by Area between Holzinger-Crowder Factor Scores and Achievement 
Measures* 

Achievement Number Median r aplinntiiiie 
Subject Matter Area Measure of r’s V § N R 
Mathematics l ests 14 0.51 0.35 0.53 0.60 
Teacher Marks H 0.49 0.29 0.42 0.49 
Science Tests 8 0.62 0.33 0.33 0.52 
Teacher Marks 5 0.57 0.34 0.46 0.55 
Social Studies Tests 6 0.64 0.25 0.35 0.44 
Teacher Marks 4 0.65 0.20 0.48 0.47 
English, Reading Tests 8 0.73 0.28 0.47 0.56 
Teacher Marks 5 0.57 0.19 0.46 0.46 

Foreign Language Tests 
Teacher Marks 6 0.41 0.20 0.48 0.36 
Vocational, Manual Tests 4 0.69 0.45 0.54 0.45 
Teacher Marks 22 0.29 0.22 0.30 0.31 
All Academic Subjects Tests 36 0.62 0.33 0.44 0.52 
Teacher Marks 24 0.57 0.22 0.46 0.48 

* Quoted from Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Test Manual. 
TABLE 4 
Multiple Correlation Coefficients and Beta Weights for Composite Predictors* 
Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests 
Beta Weights for Factors. 

Achievement Test N Verbal Spatial Numerical Reasoning R 
Lankton First-Year Algebra 302 0.152 *. 0.119 0.271 0.658 
Snader General Mathematics 303 0.092 0.070 0.233 0.241 0.781 
Shaycoft Plane Geometry 231 0.186 0.049 0.047 0.166 0.518 
EHSCB- Mathematics 180 0.234 0.052 0.236 0.248 0.723 
Read General Science 173 0.330 0.019 0.077 0.201 0.689 
Nelson Biology 197 0.430 0.062 0.060 0.101 0.673 
EHSCB-Science 180 0.742 0.024 0.057 0.137 0.771 
Crary American History 240 0.416 0.029 0.016 0.070 0.622 
EHSCB-Social Studies 180 0.434 0.005 0.126 0.082 0.620 
EHSCB-English 180 0.689 0.032 0.089 0.116 0.780 





* Data from Mitchell [/]. 


ment test scores from the four factor scores. 
The differences in the pattern of beta 
weights for predicting the mathematics tests 
as contrasted with, say, those for predicting 
the Essential High School Content Battery- 
English score is particularly striking. It may 
be noted that generally the Spatial score 
does not contribute significantly to the pre- 
dictions, and, in fact, is not used in comput- 
ing the Scholastic Aptitude Score. The 
score is not without its specific usefulness, 
however. For example, in a sample of 141 
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cases in a Mechanical Drawing class, using 
teacher marks as the criterion, the pattern 
of correlation coefficients was V, 0.40; S, 
0.45; N, 0.37; and R, 0.45. This result is 
particularly striking if one considers the 
multitude of variables influencing teacher's 
marks in mechanical drawing, including 
neatness, etc., which presumably is little 
influenced by the Spatial factor. Specific 
results of this sort, used in guidance, may 
help to explain why a particular student, 
with a generally excellent record, may be 
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completely unable to grasp certain types of 
concepts, as in drafting. 

The differential predictive usefulness of 
batteries furnishing more than one score 
depends to a great extent on the relationship 
between the several scores obtained. While 
the abilities measured by the separate fac- 
tors are distinct abilities, they are not un- 
correlated in the general population. 
Taste 5 shows the median of the inter- 


TABLE 5 


Median Intercorrelations of Holzinger-Crowder 

Uni-Factor Scores for 36 Single-Grade Groups, 

(N's from 51 to 303), Alternate Form Reliabili- 
ties in the Diagonal* 








Factor Score V § N R 
V (0.86) 0.31 0.48 0.53 
S 0.31 (0.84) 0.34 0.45 
N 0.48 0.34 (0.91) 0.52 
R 0.53 0.45 0.52 (0.83) 





*Data condensed from the Holzinger-Crowder 
Uni-Factor Test Manual. 


factor score correlations for 36 single grade 
groups, with N’s ranging from 51 to 303. 
The entries in the diagonals of the table 
are the alternate-form reliability coefficients 
from TABLE 2. In interpreting this table 
the reader should have in mind the proper- 
ties of correlation coefficients and the fact 
that actually the coefficient of determina- 
tion, r*, rather than r, is the appropriate 
figure to consider in quantitatively judging 
the amount of overlap between scores. On 
such a basis, for example, the verbal score 
has 74 per cent reliable variance, (0.86? — 
0.7396) of which 10 per cent is common also 
to the Spatial score, and 28 per cent com- 
mon to the Reasoning score. 

As has been suggested previously, clean 
factorial separation of the abilities meas- 
ured by the battery was the primary con- 
cern of the authors. This article is not the 
place to recount the developmental work, 
but it is appropriate to say that of the many 
experimental tests that were discarded, the 
commonest reason for rejection was that 
the test did not show on analysis a clean 
factorial pattern. A single example of how 
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difficult it is to predict a prior: the factorial] 
content of a test may be of interest how- 
ever. In deciding on stimulus objects for 
the Spatial tests (where boots and hatchets 
were finally used) a number of such stimulus 
objects were tried. Professor Holzinger sug- 
gested that we try single block letters, where 
the subject task would be to indicate 
whether the letter was printed correctly or 
backward (i.e.,a mirror image). The letters 
would, of course, be rotated in the plane of 
the page, as are the boots and the hatchets 
in the present tests. This seemed like a 
very good idea, since the stimulus object 
was familiar, the directions would be easy to 
give, and we would also need only one 
stimulus object per test item, rather than 
the pairs of stimulus items used in the boots 
and hatchets tests. We could therefore have 
twice as many items on a single page of the 
answer sheet. When we tried the test 
experimentally, however, it persistently 
showed a substantial loading on the Verbal 
factor as well as on the Space factor. This 
presumably was due simply to the use of a 
letter as the stimulus object. 

In summary the Holzinger-Crowder Uni- 
Factor Tests are an ability battery for 
guidance purposes for the junior and senior 
high school age range, offering scores on 
four aspects of mental ability, Verbal, Spa- 
tial, Numerical, and Reasoning. To the 
author’s mind the significant features of the 
battery are, from a technical viewpoint, 
(a) clean separation of the factors meas- 
ured; (b) the use of short tests with large 
numbers of independent items; (c) adequate 
reliability and validity for differential pre- 
diction; and from the practical viewpoint, 
(a) very careful “human engineering” of 
the test materials and directions to mini- 
mize examinee clerical errors and to stand- 
ardize the testing situation; (b) a format 
designed to fit easily into two separate 45 
minute testing periods; (c) norms and per- 
centile rank conversion tables for both 
separate factor scores and a composite 
Scholastic Aptitude Score, based on grade 
or age, as desired, with convenient recording 
and profile charts as a part of the answer 
sheets. 
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COMMENTS 


tests deals in considerable detail with 
the rationale, content, and mechanics (ad- 
ministration, scoring, etc.) of the battery. 
In fact, about one-half of the article is 
devoted to these topics. The balance of 
the paper takes up norms, reliability, valid- 
ity, and factorial purity, about one-sixth 
of the article dealing with validity. 

This emphasis on topics other than valid- 
ity is not because of any apparent desire 
to play down that topic, but apparently is 
a function of the type of data collected 
and the types of analyses made so far by the 
test authors and their students. As is so 
often true of multi-factor tests, energy and 
money have gone into developing as pure 
a battery of tests as possible: reliability, 
norming, and validity get lower priorities, 
in the order named. 

It is pertinent to ask ourselves, then, how 
good a battery of tests is this, as a factorial 
battery and as a predictive battery. The 
answer concerning the battery as a measur- 
ing device for factors appears to be that 
the authors have been rather successful: 
their factor scores are about as independent 
as are those in other such batteries, the 
intercorrelations ranging from 0.31 to 0.53. 
While these figures hardly seem to justify the 
statement that a “clean separation of fac- 
tors measured” has been achieved, the sepa- 
ration is as good as has so far been 
achieved. Since the authors concentrated 
on four factors which have stood out rather 
clearly in other studies, and included no 
mfeasures of dubious factors such as appear 
in some other batteries for practical predic- 
tive purposes, the results are not surprising. 

Crowder tells us that the battery was 
standardized in 38 school systems in 7 states, 
the norm group being about 10,000 in num- 
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ber. For a first norming (Manual published 
in 1955) this is good, especially since the 
manual shows that there are at least 800 in 
each grade group. But we are not told 
where the seven states are located, and if 
they are largely in one region the norms are 
not appropriate for other regions. The 
reliability figures are good, and the types 
of reliability computed are appropriate. 
The validity data are sparse, as indicated 
by the amount of space devoted to them, 
but they are somewhat encouraging in 
quality. Tasies 3 and 4 show that the 
Uni-Factor Tests are a rather good intelli- 
gence test: singly and combined they corre- 
late rather well with grades and achieve- 
ment tests. These tables and Taste 5 also 
show that, taken singly, they have some 
differential predictive value for scholastic 
achievement. The Verbal Test is the best 
predictor of achievement in Social Studies 
and in English; the Reasoning Test is the 
best for Mathematics; these two tests are 
about equally good for achievement in Sci- 
ence. This is as one would anticipate. If 
other studies confirm these findings, this 
will be a better record than that made by 
some of the other factorial batteries. But 
more such data are needed, and experience 
with other batteries makes caution necessary. 
Examination of the Specimen Set brings 
out a few additional points. The set in- 
cludes only one of the five scoring stencils, 
which is frustrating if one wants really to 
study the specimen. The advertising mate- 
rial on the set claims that the four aspects 
of mental ability are “of particular signifi- 
cance in educational and vocational guid- 
ance,” but the validity data do not as yet 
warrant such a statement. The tests can be 
“teacher administered,” but there seems to 
be no recognition of the fact that the 
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teacher, nose in manual, will be reading 
long and complex directions, with the re- 
sult that he will need proctors to check the 
degree to which students are actually follow- 
ing them (the “human engineering” of the 
tests is not as good as Crowder suggests). 
The manual is, as claimed, more complete 
than many new test manuals have been. 

In summary, the Holzinger-Crowder Uni- 
Factor Tests appear to be a technically 
sound and rather conservatively built bat- 
tery of multi-factor tests, heavily oriented 
toward factorial purity. They are probably 
as easily used as other batteries, despite the 
lengthy directions. It is still too early to 


draw any conclusions concerning their va- 
lidity, but preliminary results look promis- 
ing for school achievement. Since the bat- 
tery is frankly a measure of mental ability, 
its use in predicting school achievement is 
the most important. One may make infer- 
ences concerning its probable occupational 
significance, since it is a battery measuring 
mental ability, but it is important to recog- 
nize that, until occupational norms and 
correlations with occupational success cri- 
teria are made available for these tests, any 
use to which they are put in vocational 
counseling is purely inferential—DoNALD 
E. SUPER 


INTERIM REPORT ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School in 
November made its first interim report to President Eisenhower giving 
the group’s tentative conclusions on the need for various types of post 
high school education, and some tentative suggestions on how this need 
can be met. Since these conclusions will be the basis for the Committee's 
final recommendations for action to the President, the group wants them 
examined and criticized by interested lay people and educators before 


they are put into final form. 


1. Our ideals and the increasing complexity of our civilization require 
that each individual develop his or her talents to the fullest. 

2. The needs of the individual and of society plus an unprecedented 
growth in the population of post-high school age will far outrun the 
present or planned capacity of existing colleges and universities and other 


post-high school institutions. 


3. The needs of the oncoming millions of individuals with varying 
capacities and interests will call for a broader range of educational oppor- 
tunities, and less rigid time requirements. 

4. Many more able and qualified teachers will be needed than present 


efforts can provide. 


5. There must be promptly formulated an explicit, considered policy 
as to the role of the Federal Government in education beyond the high 


school. 


6. Even with the best possible utilization of existing resources, addi- 
tional financial support must be provided if the additional millions in 


the population are to be enabled to develop their talents to the fullest. 


The American Personnel and Guidance Association has been repre- 
sented on the Committee by the Executive Secretary, Arthur A. Hitchcock. 
At his suggestion the Committee added an explanatory paragraph to its 
first conclusion stating the role of guidance in helping students to recog- 
nize and develop their individual talents. 
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Values and Disvalues of 





Faculty-Student Committees 
HERBERT STROUP 


| 1955 srupy by the United States Na- 
tional Student Association on Student 
Government, Student Leaders and_ the 
American College reviewed among other 
topics the operation of faculty-student com- 
mittees in American colleges [2]. All of 
the findings of this Ford Foundation sup- 
ported project are enlightening, despite the 
non-valuative orientation of the total effort, 
and undoubtedly will receive the attention 
of students, faculty, and administrators in 
many colleges. Especially of interest in the 
present consideration is the variety of 
opinion reflected on the theme of faculty- 
student committees. This opinion suggests 
that the time is perhaps ripe for a reexam- 
ination of the values and disvalues of such 
committees.!_ The extent to which criticisms 
of the commonly accepted fact of faculty- 
student committees were expressed in the 
Association’s research gives a fresh oppor- 
tunity to consider certain of the pros and 
cons. 


Disvalues 


As I see them, the disvalues connected 
with student participation on what other- 
wise would be faculty committees are sev- 
eral. They will be listed and commented 
upon briefly. 

1. Discontinuity: The college's chief re- 
sponsibility is to see to it that a complex 
organization of educational and other serv- 
ices is maintained for the benefit of the 
students. These services require a high 
measure of “time-binding” in order to be 
effective. The commonly recognized fact 


HEerBerT Stroup is Dean of Students at Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, New York. 

1 The late Professor Edgar S. Brightman of Boston 
University introduced the term “disvalue” into seri- 
ous discussion. He wished it to be apposed to 
“value.” 
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in educational administration is that the 
faculty and the administration of a college 
possess a relatively high degree of stability 
and permanency while the student body is 
ever changing. On the other hand, student 
representatives to faculty-student commit- 
tees change oftentimes every year; some even 
each term (taking graduation, leaves, elec- 
tions, and such factors into account). 
Faculty-student conunittees find that re- 
peatedly they have discussed long and 
deeply certain problems within their prov- 
inces only to have a change in student mem- 
bership raise the same problems, requiring 
repetitive discussion and decision [J]. 
This may be institutionally wasteful. 

2. Incompetency: It is assumed that a 
committee, in order to be truly effective, 
holds some degree of competency for the 
responsibility which is given it. To place 
persons of low competency upon a responsi- 
ble committee is to nullify the committee's 
function. So it may be that students gen- 
erally do not possess sufficient knowledge 
and understanding to be granted positions 
on committees for which the faculty (in 
terms of educational or even legal responsi- 
bility) should be held accountable. For 
example, a committee on evaluation, con- 
cerned with research methods and programs 
within an institution, should not have stu- 
dent members, not because students are not 
liked, but because they lack the proper 
qualifications for service. May not the same 
claim be made, more or less, with such prob- 
lems as admissions, honorary degrees, 
finances, legislation, and graduation require- 
ments? 

3. Immaturity: Committee work which 
regularly requires the participation of 
faculty members usuallv calls for the ability 
of the members to arrive at mature decisions 
concerning the various groups within the 
college as well as among colleges and in the 
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community. The administrator who spends 
the greater part of his time with the com- 
plexities of institutional organization, with 
the problems related to associations of col- 
leges and professional groups, and with the 
community often feels that considerable ex- 
perience as well as intellectual prowess and 
good will are required for successful man- 
agement. Oftentimes the administrator 
feels that even the faculty does not fully 
appreciate the complexities of some aca- 
demic situations. How then is it possible 
that students, young, immature and lacking 
in responsible experience should be able to 
share in the making of mature decisions 
affecting the totality of the institution or 
some significant part of it? Are not students 
lacking in the very quality for which they 
are being educated and for which the col- 
lege at its best stands—mature responsibility? 

4. Limited Time of Students: The Asso- 
ciation’s study interestingly relates that one 
administrator suggested that students not 
serve on institutional committees because 
“it is the duty of the administration to do 
as much as it can for the student so that he 
is not overburdened by extracurricular 
chores” [2, pp. 47-48]. The presumption, 
of course, in this comment is that the class- 
room responsibilities of the student are not 
only primary in importance in securing a 
college education, but of such significance 
as to call for the curtailment of serious de- 
mand upon the student’s time in “extra- 
curricular chores.” 

5. Lack of authority: For most American 
colleges the clear responsibility for the oper- 
ation and development of a college is im- 
posed by law upon a board of trustees, an 
administration, and a faculty. The degree 
of responsibility granted to each varies from 
college to college and there is an observable 
difference between theory and _ practice. 
Yet, in the main, student bodies are not 
given technical responsibility for adminis- 
tration. The presence of students on insti- 
tutional committees in which students 
finally have no legal duty may compromise 
the task and function of those who hold re- 
sponsibility. It also may give students a 
false conception of the administrative dis- 
tinctions common to colleges as well as all 
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organizations of any size in the community. 
If it is true, as the Association’s report states, 
that student governments are interested in 
the “improvement and expansion of func- 
tion for the sake of the effort of improve- 
ment and expansion” and with no clear 
conception of institutional limitations upon 
function, then it may be that to encourage 
faculty-student committees, especially in 
areas where students hold no legal duty or 
professional responsibility, is to encourage 
a sort of collegiate demagoguery [2, p. 39]. 
6. Power-mindedness: In some instances 
students have tenaciously held to an exact 
and mathematical conception of democracy 
in connection with faculty-student commit- 
tees. They have wished to be equally repre- 
sented on faculty-student committees. In a 
few colleges students do possess equal repre- 
sentation on some committees. But whether 
or not such relations with the faculty exist, 
there can be detected in the attitudes and 
actions of some students (either individ- 
ually, in groups or through student govern- 
ments) a concern with their own legally 
undefined or denied status. They speak in 
moments of emotion as though they were 
employees of the college with the contrac- 
tual privileges of employees in the industrial 
world. Or, they speak in some moments as 
though they were in a situation roughly 
comparable to that of the citizen in the 
general political community. Both con- 
cepts are sadly inadequate and fallacious. 
Not even the faculty in most instances may 
be considered as employees of a college 
(witness the ambiguities that so-called aca- 
demic freedom and the tenure laws raise 
on this point). Certainly the college is 
everywhere recognized legally as in loco 
parentis so far as students are concerned 
rather than as an employer. As for the 
“political student,” the Association’s report 
admirably perceives: “in the political com- 
munity, anyone who is twenty-one has the 
right to participate in determining the way 
the community is run, but the college is a 
bureaucratic organization, an_ institution 
rather than a political community, and in 
the college the student is not only in the 
sociological position of a client, but as well 
is in the legal position of a child [2, p. 48). 
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Values 

The values of student participation upon 
institutional committees have been elabo- 
rated on many occasions and especially in 
the recent years. By and large these values 
may all be subsumed under the general 
heading of “educational,” although a more 
discriminate analysis may prove to be fruit- 
ful. 

1. Educational benefits: Educational 
values (taken narrowly) in student partici- 
pation on college committees include per- 
sonal and citizenship factors or goals. 

The personal aspect of the general educa- 
uonal goal has been variously formulated. 
Briefly, it signifies the growth and enhance- 
ment of individual personality. Thus, the 
student who participates in as wide a range 
of educational experiences as possible may 
be said to be growing personally. He is 
enhancing his personality. His membership 
on institutional committees, therefore, is 
educational because it contributes to his 
personal development. It provides him 
with experiences in one or more phases of 
institutional management and __ thus 
strengthens his sense of security or his need 
for belongingness. 

In terms of citizenship, participation on 
institutional committees aims at developing 
the social leadership potential of the stu- 
dent. It is assumed that college leadership 
is positively related to later leadership in 
the community. Community leadership 
may be expressed not only professionally in 
terms of acknowledged professional compe- 
tence for law, medicine, religion, teaching, 
etc. It also connotes the leadership of the 
citizen as citizen in the manifold activities 
of the community as it seeks its own im- 
provement. So far as student participation 
on college committees is concerned, it is 
hoped that the student will learn how to be 
a leader not only by participating in student 
activities groups with his fellow students 
but also by sharing responsibility with in- 
telligent and concerned adults. It is be- 
lieved that the student is called upon for 
the full exercise of his knowledge and skill 
in faculty relations and in connection with 
serious problems. So, for the young to be 
in association with adults in college com- 
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mittees is similar to the situation of the 
child who learns how to be adult through 
association and sharing with his parents. 

2. Indispensability: In addition to the 
educational values achievable through mem- 
bership on college committees, it is thought 
by many that the sharing with students of 
responsibility in certain areas is indispen- 
sable for the successful operation of the col- 
lege. The prime examples here are those 
activities which are fundamentally a con- 
cern directly of the students themselves, 
such as student activities. On this point 
the claim is made that no one knows better 
than the students what they wish to do and 
how they wish to achieve their own pur- 
poses. One can’t legislate a [successful and] 
pleasurable party, it is said. Obviously on 
this score there is much to be said for active 
student participation and even control of 
certain features of their own activities. In 
such matters the faculty appear to be 
“elder statesmen” or friendly advisers rather 
than persons who hold legal responsibility 
for a particular enterprise. On those com- 
mittees which regulate these activities it 
may be desirable not only for the students 
to have equal representation but even a 
predominance of the membership. Here 
the argument of technical incompetence 
does not hold, since the students quite often 
are more skilled than the faculty. 

3. Institutional Morale: The participa- 
tion of students on college committees may 
help to develop an awareness on the part of 
the students of the “realities” and perplexi- 
ties of the total life of the institution. 
Sometimes students are impatient with cer- 
tain aspects of the curriculum or adminis- 
tration of a college. They may discover 
through their representatives, who have a 
chance to work closely with faculty mem- 
bers on these problems, that at least “there 
is more than one point of view.” Thus, 
under certain controls, it may be wise for a 
coliege to permit its student newspapers to 
“sit in” on some faculty and faculty-student 
committees in order that the faculty's gen- 
uine concern for the betterment of the col- 
lege may filter through the newspaper to the 
students at large. It is obvious (and the 
Association’s study supports this view) that 
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on many campuses there is an antagonistic 
chasm existing between the students on one 
hand and the faculty and administration 
on the other. This chasm probably 
broadens (and deepens) unless there are un- 
relenting efforts to build bridges of under- 
standing if not of agreement between the 
young and their elders. Student member- 
ship on college committees provides one 
bridge of understanding. 

Thus, despite serious limitations, the 


participation of students on faculty-student 
committees in specific areas and under care- 
fully defined limitations seems to be not 
only permissible and advisable but even 
necessary and desirable. 
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THE COUNSELOR'S ROLE IN DISCIPLINE 


Good discipline is closely related to the total guidance program. The 
goals of both are to help students achieve self-direction and to change 
misbehavior into socially acceptable conduct. When discipline is per- 
ceived only as punishment, the way the student feels about his problem 
is overlooked. Counseling can lead to an understanding on the student’s 
part of his own hard-to-handle feelings and to a more acceptable means 


of dealing with them. 


This similarity of purpose, however, does not mean that the counselor 


himself should be the disciplinarian. 


Educators generally agree that he 


should not be directly responsible for administering disciplinary measures, 
but should serve as a “consultant” to the disciplinarian. Cases of misbe- 
havior should be referred to him for counseling, and the counselor should 
interpret the school’s discipline policies to the student, helping him to 
understand and accept the necessity for such policies. 

Lyle M. Spencer, director of Science Research Associates, suggests that 


schools can: 


Formulate a definite policy in cooperation with teacher representatives, 
establishing necessary rules and spelling out the teacher’s responsibility 
and the role of the counselor. Provide in-service training for teachers on 
why children misbehave, identifying potential discipline problems, and 
techniques of discipline. Use case conferences and other techniques help- 
ful in identifying potential trouble-makers. Provide adequate counseling 
for these cases, emphasizing prevention rather than punishment. Set up 
adequate cumulative records that include data on social, economic, and 


home background as well as school progress and behavior. 


Review the 


curriculum. Students are less likely to be discipline problems if they can 
follow a meaningful course of study that is fitted to their needs and 


abilities. 


and academically retarded pupils and for controlling class size. 
the student government in preventing discipline problems. 


As far as possible, make provision for grouping slow-learning 


Utilize 
This group 


might develop and distribute a student handbook to explain rules and 
traditions to new students. Use the PTA as a preventive agency. Parents 
can be effective in molding good behavior in school dress or reasonable 
hours for ending school functions.—-SRA Guidance Newsletter, November, 


1956. 
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Student Leadership in a Program 


of Co-Curricular Activities 


An PURPOSE of an activities program 
on any university or college campus 
is to give an opportunity for as many stu- 
dents as possible to develop those traits of 
leadership and citizenship which will assist 
them in assuming positions of responsibility 
in their future communities and business 
groups. In this period of rapidly expanding 
enrollment, student personnel administra- 
tors are confronted with the problem of 
how best to spread leadership experiences 
as gained in co-curricular activities among 
a larger proportion of the student popula- 
tion. 

At present many schools limit participa- 
tion in co-curricular activities by grade re- 
quirements, by setting up a point system, 
by a limitation of major or minor offices or 
other similar devices. These methods lead 
to additional clerical work, checking of 
grades, reporting of officers and individual 
record keeping. When the personnel staff 
becomes involved with these types of “red 
tape,” less time is available for individual 
counseling with student leaders. But more 
important, there is less and less time avail- 
able to provide those additional leadership 
training experiences which are valuable to 
the students, to organizations, and to the 
school as a whole. 

This study investigates the activity par- 
ticipation and the scholastic achievement 
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of student leaders on a campus where there 
were few limitations on participation in co 
curricular activities. 

Enrollment at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity has increased over 52 per cent in a two 
year period and approximately 80 per cent 
over the three year period covered by this 
study. A few campus organizations volun 
tarily set their own limitations for officers, 
and one university regulation requires those 
holding positions secured by all-campus 
elections to have a “C” average. However, 
for the three years covered by the study 
there was a conscious effort through indi- 
vidual counseling to spread activities par- 
ticipation and to limit over-participation by 
a minority of students. 

What per cent of the student body has an 
opportunity to assume leadership roles? 
Do students find themselves in leadership 
positions too early in their college careers? 
Do women students have a proportionate 
share of leadership positions? What per 
cent of the student leaders hold multiple 
positions? Since there were few restrictions 
against holding office without a “C” aver- 
age, what grade point averages were mad 
by student leaders? What proportion ol 
the student leaders were on probation? 
What happens to the grades of those stu- 
dents on probation and holding offices? 
These questions served as a starting point 
for investigation. 

For purposes of the study student leaders 
were defined as those holding offices in any 
recognized campus organization, holding 
the chairmanship of any all-campus com- 
mittee or serving as a member of a major 
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TABLE 1 


Distribution of Leadership Positions Among the Student Body by Terms 





1954—1955——— 











—— 1952-1953 1953-1954 

Fall Winter Spring Fall Winter Spring Fall Winter Spring 
Number of students 265 254 241 307 292 302 361 358 357 
Total enrollment 2685 2232 2045 3162 3028 3007 4159 3965 3959 
Percentage 9.79 11.83 11.30 9.71 9.66 10.04 8.68 9.03 9.02 





campus governing group. When interpret- 
ing TaBLe 1, a comparison of corresponding 
terms of the three year period indicates 
there has been a steady increase in the 
number of student leaders, but, although 
rather slight, there has been a constant 
decrease in the percentage of the students 
assuming leadership positions. The de- 
creasing percentage could be the result of 
the rapidly increasing enrollment, or, since 
there were no limitations on the number 
of offices a person could hold, could be due 
to an increasing number of students hold- 
ing multiple responsibilities. 

The Director of Student Activities, 
aware of two individuals who in the 
Spring of 1953 held eight and nine offices, 
and of the “same people doing all the 
work,” made every effort through coun- 
seling to limit the responsibilities held by 
any one individual. In the hope of secur- 
ing interests of students not already hold- 
ing offices, petitions were made available 
for students to apply for leadership posi- 
tions on all-campus committees. 

TABLE 2 indicates these methods may 
have had some effect. The peak of multi- 
ple participation was in the Spring of 1953 
when 47 per cent of the student leaders 
held two or more positions at one time. 
After the first year, there was only one term 
when any individual held more than five 
responsibilities, and the total per cent of 
student leaders holding multiple responsi- 
bilities appears to have gradually decreased 
to 28 per cent. 

If the percentage of the student popu- 
lation holding leadership responsibilities 
in activities is to increase as enrollments 
increase, either new organizations will 
need to come into being on campus or 
there must be a reduction in the proportion 
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of students holding multiple positions. 
During the period of this study 27 new or- 
ganizations were given university recogni- 
tion (3 in 1952-1953; 12 in 1953-1954; 12 
in 1954-1955). At the same time 4 groups 
disbanded, thus making a total increase of 
23 groups. The increase in organizations, 
however, was not sufficient, in light of the 
increasing enrollment, to increase the per 
cent of students having leadership oppor- 
tunities. 

At the same time, although there was a de- 
crease in percentage of student leaders hold- 
ing multiple positions, it apparently did 
not increase the total per cent of the student 
body holding leadership positions. 

It appeared during this three year period, 
that not only were a few students carrying 
most responsibilities, but that most of the 
offices were held by students of sophomore 
standing. When data were collected for 
a two year period (TABLE 3), it was appar- 
ent that a large number of offices were held 
by sophomores, but over 50 per cent of all 
offices were held by either juniors or sen- 
iors. No attempt was made in this study 
to classify major and minor offices. If the 
sophomore positions were minor in nature, 
these data would indicate that the over-all 
division of responsibilities was good, for 
there were leadership positions assumed by 
students in each classification. 

Frequently it is observed that the major- 
ity of the positions on a co-educational cam- 
pus are held by men, and the assumption 
is made that women lack the opportunity 
to assume leadership responsibilities. How- 
ever, this situation did not exist on South- 
ern’s campus. Each year from 48 to 53 per 
cent of the student leaders were women. 
When the University enrollment is approx- 
imately two men for each woman, this per- 
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centage would indicate that the women stu- 
dents have secured more than their share 
of offices. 

A common limitation on the participa- 
tion of students in activities found on many 
campuses and missing at Southern is the 


limiting factor of grades. TABLE 4 indi- 
cates grade point averages earned by stu- 
dent leaders at the time they were holding 
offices. During each of the terms the grade 
point averages of student leaders were above 
that of the all-university grade point aver- 
age. It was also found that the percentage 
of student leaders achieving below a “C” 
average varied from 12 to 19 per cent, while 
those above a “B” average varied from 35 
to 44 per cent. Investigation of grade aver- 
ages of those student leaders holding mul- 
tiple positions indicated there was a lack 
of relationship between the number of po- 
sitions held and the grade point averages 
achieved. 

When a school does not require a “C” 
average in order to participate in activities, 
it may restrict those students on probation 
from holding offices. Even this latter sit- 
uation did not exist at Southern. From 3 
to 9 per cent of all the student leaders were 
on probation at the time they held offices. 
In order to get off probation status one 
must maintain better than a “C” average. 
With the exception of two terms a majority 
of student leaders on probation maintained 
a “C” average or better. However, the 
number failing to achieve a “C” average 
was still proportionally high (TABLE 5). 

As indicated earlier, a “C”’ average was 
required for offices elected by an all-campus 
election. The question arose as to what 
types of organizations tended to have the 
largest number of officers failing to achieve 
a “C” average. Apparently, according to 
data in Taste 6, the two groups with the 
largest number of leaders failing to main- 
tain a “C” average were the governing 
groups, including class officers, student 
council and residence halls councils, and 
social groups including sororities, frater- 
nities, and the Independent Student Associ- 
ation. Since the majority of governing 
groups were sciected at all-campus elections, 
it is interesting to note the large number 
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TABLE 2 
Number and Percentage of Student Leaders Holding Multiple Responsibilities 





—————— 1954-1955 ———_ 
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TABLE 3 


Distribution of Student Leaders by Classes 
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—— 1954-1955 —— 

Class Number Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage 
Freshman 29 10.91 44 13.54 48 12.56 
Sophomore 83 31.20 71 21.85 105 27.51 
Junior 89 33.46 112 34.46 121 31.67 
Senior 65 24.43 98 30.15 108 28 . 26 

TABLE 4 
Comparison of Total Grade Point Averages of Student Leaders with Total University Grade Point 
Average* 
——— 1952-1953 ——X~ - 1953-1954 ———-~ —— 1954-1955 —— 
Fall Winter Spring Fail Winter Spring Fall Winter Spring 
Student leaders 3.83 3.74 3.74 3.63 5.51 3.72 3.59 75 3.76 
Total university 3.31 3.26 3.42 3.28 3.38 3.42 3.29 3.33 3.34 
Difference +0.52 +0.48 +0.32 +0.35 +0.14 +0.30 +0.30 +0.42 +0.32 
*30=Q | ale aoe ee oT oe 
TABLE 5 
Scholastic Achievement of Student Leaders on Probation 
——— 1952-1953 ~ —— 195 3-195.—_—~ —— 1954-1955———_ 
Fall Winter Spring Fall Winter Spring Fall Winter Spring 
No. below “C” 4 5 9 6 12 10 9 13 13 
No. above “C” 7 8 6 3 10 i4 10 12 10 
—S 4 ‘ 5 2 5 3 
Withdrew = | l 
Total student 
leaders on pro- 
bation 15 16 16 9 27 26 24 29 28 
Percent of student 
leaders on pro- 
bation 6 6 7 3 9 9 7 8 8 
in that group failing to achieve a 3.00 (“C’"’) ulation holding such positions decreases. 


average during the time they were holding 2. Even though recognition is given to new 


positions. However, all groups tended to 
have some leaders not maintaining a “C” 
average. 


organizations, it may not bring about an 
increase in the per cent of total students 
holding leadership positions. 
3. Through counseling it is possible to limit 


. rT i is Iniv 7] is MIC: * s : ° i.e 
Af Southern Illinois University is typical the over participation of a few individ- 
of other universities with a rapidly increas- uals and to spread out participation; 
ing enrollment, the following trends seem thus avoiding the “red tape” of regu- 


to be indicated by this study: 


lations and providing a means of increas- 


ing the number of students assuming 


1. As enrollments increase, the number of leadership responsibilities. 
students holding responsibilities of a 4. A majority of leadership positions may 
leadership character may increase, but go to Juniors and Seniors without apply- 
the percentage of the total student pop- ing any unnecessary limitations. 
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TABLE 6 


Number of Student Leaders Failing to Maintain "C” Average Classified by 


Organizational Groups 





———— 195 3-1954-—___—_~ 


———— 1954-1955 —— 








Group Fall Winter Spring Fall Winter Sprig 
Social 16 14 13 14 8 4 
Departmental 10 11 9 13 7 3 
Special interest 11 3 5 13 6 7 
Governing 16 5 9 22 14 16 
Religious 6 a 3 8 8 3 
All-campus events 9 6 8 + 2 6 





5. Women in a co-educational school may 
acquire their share of leadership posi- 
tions. 

). Student leaders on the whole tend to 
make above average grades. Having a 
“C” average before selection is no indi- 
cation that a student will maintain that 
average. The number of positions held 
seems to have no negative effect on 
grades. 

7. A large proportion of those student lead 

ers on probation failed to maintain a 

“C” average. This would indicate that 

there should be more counseling with 

those students on probation and that par- 
ticipation in leadership positions should 
be kept to a minimum. 


~ 


Since the completion of this study, two 


regulations applying to all recognized cam- 
pus organizations have gone into effect at 
Southern Illinois University. Any student 
on probation must petition a faculty com- 
mittee in order to participate in co-curricu- 
lar activities. Since the petition must be 
presented in person to the Director of Stu- 
dent Activities, the opportunity is available 
for additional individual counseling. A 
second regulation requires all officers of rec- 
ognized campus groups to have an all-over 
“C” average at the time they are selected 
for an office. A further study will be made 
to determine the effect of this rule on the 
over-all scholastic achievement of student 
leaders. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN INDIA 


Vocational guidance workers in India face a problem familiar to many 
of their American counterparts—persuading officials to give them adequate 


financial backing. 


An ILO expert visiting India reports, “It might be 


argued that very much of practical work cannot be done until the financial 


resources are strengthened. 


This, of course, cannot be denied, for as 


guidance is leaving the planning stage the costs are bound to rise steeply 
and the need for increasing support from authorities will be urgent. How- 
ever, financial authorities are no more generous in India than elsewhere. 
They will not be convinced by anything but practical work and results. 

. The day it can be said that tools and techniques have been squeezed 
dry, that day it will be reasonable to ask for increased resources.” —Nordisk 


Yrkesvagledning, No. 3, 1956. 
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Concurrent Validity of 
THE MOONEY PROBLEM CHECK LIST 


STANLEY L. SINGER and BUFORD STEFFLRE 


HE USE OF STANDARDIZED testing instru- 

ments without first examining their 
value for a particular school or situation 
may result in obtaining only part of the 
information inherent in the test. To make 
best use of a test it may be necessary to 
gather local norms and to relate test scores 
to other information available on the stu- 
dents. This brief article tells the steps 
taken by one counseling center to localize 
the Mooney Problem Check List [4] by ex- 
amining its relationship to other variables 
found to be important in veterans counsel- 
ing. A similar series of steps might well be 
taken by school counselors who wish to 
make use of this or similar instruments. 

Increasing recognition that the use of 
personality tests by relatively untrained per- 
sonnel may lead to dangerous practices and 
unfounded conclusions has resulted in 
greater interest, particularly among school 
guidance workers, in simpler and more 
straightforward procedures like those em- 
bodied in such instruments as the Mooney 
Problem Check List. Check lists have the 
advantage of permitting the subject to in- 
dicate those problems of which he is aware 
and willing to admit. This advantage re- 
duces the likelihood that there will be un- 
skillful and premature probing into areas 
which the individual is not ready to ex- 
amine. An additional advantage of the 
Mooney Problem Check List is the fact that 
there are four forms—Junior High School, 
High School, College and Adult—with items 
appropriate to the circumstances of people 
in a wide age range. 

A disadvantage of this instrument in its 


STANLEY L. SINGER is Psychologist with Valley 
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fornia, and Burorp STEFFLRE is Assistant Professor, 
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present form is the lack of normative data 
and the paucity of information relating 
scores on the Check List to standardized 
personality tests and other data which would 
permit judgments about the concurrent 
validity of the Check List. 


Previous Studies 


Congdon [2], working with the College 
Form, compared scores on the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory with sections of the Check 
List, which purported to measure similar 
areas, and obtained positive correlations 
ranging from 0.38 to 0.56. He also found, 
as have others [/, 7], that college students 
tend to indicate most problems in the areas 
of Adjustment to College Work (ACW), 
Personal-Psychological Relations (PPR), 
and Social and Recreational Activities 
(SRA). The least number of problems seem 
to be in the areas of Home and Family 
(HF), and Morals and Religion (MR). 
McIntyre [6] studied the concurrent validity 
of the high school form by finding that (1) 
less intelligent high school students had a 
greater number of problems in Adjustment 
to School Work (ASW) than did the more 
intelligent students, (2) seniors had more 
problems in Future—Vocational and Edu- 
cational (FVE) than did sophomores, (3) 
boys had more problems in Adjustment to 
School Work (ASW) and Future—Voca- 
tional and Educational (FVE) than did 
girls, (4) students from broken homes had 
more Home and Family (HF) problems 
than did students whose homes were intact, 
and (5) negroes had more problems in 
Finances, Living Conditions and Employ- 
ment (FLE) than did white students. 
Entwistle [3] used a modified College 
Form with a group of veterans in college 
and found that their areas of least concern 
were Courtship, Sex and Marriage (CSM), 
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and Home and Family (HF). He found 
that the married veterans checked no prob- 
lems in the area of Courtship, Sex and Mar- 
riage (CSM). (The fact that the Check 
Lists were filled out at home, possibly in the 
presence of the veteran’s wife, may have 
influenced this finding.) Most frequently 
indicated problems for Entwistle’s group 
were in the areas of Finances, Living Condi- 
tions and Employment (FLE) (especially 
for married veterans), Adjustment to Col- 
lege Work (ACW), and Curriculum and 
Teaching Procedures (CTP). 


Distribution of Problems 


The suggestion, supported by Entwistle’s 
study, that veterans may have problems pe- 
culiar to their status has led to the gathering 
of the data to be presented here. The 
Mooney Problem Check List—Adult Form 
was given to an unselected group of veterans 
consecutively presenting themselves for vo- 
cational counseling in a counseling center 
in a large metropolitan area. Since the 
number of items in each problem area is 
not equal in the Adult Form, the ranking 
of areas was done by dividing the total 
number of problems checked by the entire 
group by the number of items included in 
the area. The resulting quotient gives 
what may be called an “index of concern,” 
which corrects for number of items in the 
area and permits ranking the problem areas 
to indicate the extent to which veterans ad- 
mit problems in these several areas. To 
illustrate—the total number of problems 
checked by all of the group in the area of 
Health (H) was 300, the number of items 
included in this category is 36, the index of 
concern is 83. Since the Check List pro- 
vides not only for an indication of problems 
but for a further designation as to which 
items are seen as “serious” problems, this 
calculation process was duplicated for this 
designation. The results are indicated in 
TABLE 1. 

When differences in the categories used 
in the College Form and the Adult Form are 
taken into account, the chief discrepancy 
between these findings and previously re- 
ported results lies in the greater evidence of 
concern about problems in the area of Oc- 
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cupation (O). This finding of course would 
have been expected from the fact that this 
group of veterans was in the process of re- 
ceiving vocational counseling. 


TABLE 1 
Amount and Direction of Admitted Concern with 
Regard to Areas on the Mooney Problem Check 
List—Adult Form 





N = 149 Veterans 





Index of Index of 
Concern Concern 
(by (by Serious 
Problem Area Problem) Rank Problem) Rank 
Health (H) 8.3 6.5 2.6 7 
Economic Security 
(ES) 14.3 4 5.2 4 
Self-Improvement 
(SI) 28.2 ] 8.1 l 
Personality (P) 16.9 3 6 3 
Home and Family 
(HF) 8.3 6.5 2.8 5.5 
Courtship (C) 7.8 8 2.5 8 
Sex (S) 6.8 9 1.4 9 
Religion (R) 10.4 5 2.8 5.5 
Occupation (O) 17.9 2 6.8 2 





Occupation Problems 


During this vocational counseling process 
about half of the subjects selected a voca- 
tional objective toward which they planned 
to work. The group which selected a voca- 
tional objective was compared with the 
group which was unable to select an objec- 
tive, and four correlations were computed. 
(1) The correlation between the selection of 
a vocational objective and the total number 
of problems checked was rm, —0.03. (2) 
The correlation between the selection of a 
vocational objective and the total number 
of serious problems checked was r,;, —0.01. 
(3) The correlation between the selection of 
a vocational objective and the number of 
problems checked in the area of Occupation 
(O) was rpi,—0.20. (4) The correlation be- 
tween the selection of a vocational objective 
and the number of serious problems 
checked in the area of Occupation (O) was 
rpis —0.34. Data regarding the selection of 
an objective was available for only 123 
subjects and for this number a correlation 
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of .26 is significant at the 1 per cent 
level [8]. Selection of a vocational objective 
is seen to be inversely and significantly re- 
lated to the admission of problems in the 
area of Occupation (O) but unrelated to 
the total number of problems admitted. 
These findings indicate that, with this popu- 
lation, the Check List was a worthwhile in- 
strument for pointing up an area of concern 
to the subjects. 


Courtship and Sex 


The next analysis was occasioned by 
Entwistle’s finding that married veterans 
were unconcerned about problems of sex 
and courtship. For 146 veterans, informa- 
tion about their marital status was avail- 
able. Fifty-five of this group were married. 
The married veterans were compared with 
the single veterans with regard to the num- 
ber of problems checked in the areas of 
Courtship (C) and Sex (S). The correla- 
tion between being married and the number 
of problems admitted in the Courtship (C) 
area was ry, —0.15. The correlation be- 
tween being married and the number of 
problems admitted in the Sex (S) area was 
ry»; —9.07. An examination of the items in 
these two areas suggests that they might well 
concern both single and married veterans. 


Not finding a suitable life partner. (C) 
Deciding whether I'm really in love. (C) 
Afraid of the responsibilities of marriage. 
(C) 

Finding it hard to control sex urges. (S) 
Fear of having a child. (S) 

Sexual desires differ from husband’s or 
wife’s. (S) 


It seems likely that this group of married 
veterans felt freer in a counseling center to 
indicate problems in these areas than did 
the group in Entwistle’s study who took the 
Check List in their homes. However, the 
correlations between marital status and 
problems, while in the expected direction, 
are small and not statistically significant. 


Temperament and Problems 


Finally, correlations were calculated be- 
tween scores on the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey [5] and total number 
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of problems and total number of serious 
problems for the 109 veterans who had been 
given both tests. Results of these correla- 
tions are shown in TABLE 2. 


TABLE 2 


Correlations between Scores on the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey and the Num- 
ber of Problems and Serious Problems Admitted 
in the Mooney Problem Check List—Adult Form 





N = 109 Veterans 








Serious 

Treatment Area Problems Problems 
General Activity —0.15 0.00 
Restraint 0.00 —0.01 
Ascendance —0.22* —0.04 
Sociability —0.377 —0.15 
Emotional Stability —0.427 —0.20* 
Objectivity —0.33t —0.18* 
Friendliness —0.31T —).19* 
houghtfulness 0.12 0.08 
Personal Cooperation —0.19* —0.10 
Masculinity of interest —0.14 —0.07 





* —5% level. 
t—1% level. 


It will be seen that veterans who check 
many problems tend to be withdrawn, un- 
sociable, emotionally unstable, subjective, 
less friendly, and less cooperative. While 
these relationships between temperament 
traits and number of admitted problems are 
small, they are in the expected direction 
and statistically significant. The statistical 
significance of these findings diminishes 
when serious problems are related to tem- 
perament although the admission of serious 
problems is related at the 5 per cent level to 
lack of emotional stability, to subjectivity, 
and to unfriendliness. A further interesting 
finding is the positive relationship (very 
small and not statistically significant) be- 
tween the number of problems checked and 
thoughtfulness. It is possible that the more 
thoughtful subject sees and admits personal 
problems to a greater extent than does the 
less thoughtful subject. 


Summary 


This brief study seems to indicate several 
conclusions which find some support from 
the data presented. 
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1. Although the various groups which 
have been studied and reported in the 
literature have considerable similarities re- 
garding their degree of concern for the sev- 
eral areas of the Check List, the differences 
among these groups are great enough to 
suggest the value of developing local norma- 
tive data appropriate to the population with 
which the Check List is to be used. 

2. Veterans not selecting a vocational ob- 
jective during counseling have no more 
total problems than do veterans who do 
select an objective but these problems are 
distributed so that they have more problems 
in the area of Occupation (O). This find- 
ing suggests the value of the Check List in 
directing counselor and client to areas of 
real client concern. 

3. Married veterans indicate about as 
many problems in the area of Sex (S) and 
Courtship (C) as do single veterans. This 
finding suggests that the Check List con- 
ceives of these two areas in a way which 
makes them applicable to veterans regard- 
less of their marital status. 

4. Veterans checking many problems are 
more apt to indicate certain undesirable 
temperament traits than are veterans check- 
ing fewer problems. This finding suggests 
that a high score on the Check List may ac- 
company other manifestations of the pres- 
ence of problems in adjustment and that 
these adjustment difficulties may be more 
basic than the situational aspect of the 
Check List would suggest. 





5. The authors feel, apart from the data 
presented here, that open check lists of this 
type, such as the SRA Youth Inventory and 
the SRA Junior Inventory, will play an 
increasing role in counseling situations par- 


ticularly in school settings. Check Lists 
may have special value in weaning teachers 
and counselors away from other instruments 
with more potential for damage to the stu- 
dent. If a “personality” measure must be 
used why not one which claims little and 
which openly enables the student to cover 
up those problems which he would rather 
not discuss. 
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W.U.S. CONDUCTS ENQUIRY INTO STUDENTS’ WAY OF LIFE 


An inquiry into the living conditions and housing of student commu- 
nities is being undertaken by the World University Service with assistance 
from UNESCO. Problems common to a large number of countries will be 
studied and practical solutions proposed. The enquiry will also enable 
the W.U.S. to collect valuable information on the various student centres 


now being established in a number of countries. 
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Do Renewable Scholarships 


Promote Higher Grades? 


SELBY G. CLARK, E. WAYNE WRIGHT, and CLYDE A. PARKER 


' PREVIOUS YEARS people have made studies 
comparing the achievement of scholar- 
ship recipients with that of other university 
students [J, 2, 3, 4]. In 1953 Williamson 
and Feder [5] made a comparative study in 
which scholarship students were matched 
with non-scholarship students on A.C.E.! 
scores, and like the previous studies of other 
writers, they found that the scholarship 
students did better, though not significantly 
so, than did non-scholarship students as 
measured by College Grade Point Average. 

In light of these studies Brigham Young 
University revised its procedures for award- 
ing scholarships. Previously a scholarship 
award to an incoming freshman had consti- 
tuted one quarter of free tuition and gen- 
eral fees. Under the revised policy, it was 
determined to make these scholarships re- 
newable each quarter for one year as a 
means of motivating the students toward 
greater academic achievement. 

This study was designed to determine 
whether these renewable scholarships pro- 
duced greater academic achievement among 
the scholarship recipients than that achieved 
by the non-recipients. In an attempt to 
study the incentive factor of the renewable 
scholarships, a group of students who re- 
ceived scholarships were matched with a 
group of non-scholarship students on the 
basis of (a) apparent general motivation 
and ability as measured by high school grade 
point averages, and (b) A.C.E. scores. 

Although the differences in college 
achievement between the scholarship group 
and the non-scholarship group may not be 
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wholly attributable to the differences in 
motivation, the only known difference be- 
tween the two groups was the fact that one 
group received scholarships and the other 
did not. Other variables were controlled 
either by matching, random selection, or a 
combination of these two as will be ex- 
plained below. 

The Study was designed to test the follow- 
ing null hypotheses: (a) No significant dif- 
ference exists between the mean college 
grade point average of the students who are 
recipients of scholarships and the mean 
grade point average of non-scholarship stu- 
dents. (b) There is no significant differ- 
ence in the percentage of students in the 
scholarship group who receive a 2.5 grade 
point average and the percentage in the 
non-scholarship group who receive such a 
college grade point average. 


Procedure 

The scholarships issued to high school 
graduates were changed from single quarter 
awards consisting of tuition and general 
fees to possible one year awards based on 
the student’s academic success at Brigham 
Young University. These scholarships were 
available for a maximum of three quarters 
and were renewable only if the student had 
maintained a 2.5 grade point average on 
his previous quarter’s work, (A = 3, B = 
2,>Cc= 1,D=—0,E=—). 

For the school year 1954-1955, scholar- 
ships were issued to high school graduates 
who were in the upper 10 per cent of their 
graduating class as indicated by their high 
school principals. Of these, 247 accepted 
the award and enrolled at B.Y.U. These 
scholarship recipients were then divided 
into two groups, A and B: 

Group A: Students who had maintained a 
cumulative grade point average 
in high school of 2.5 or above. 
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tp Group B: 





Students who had less than a 2.5 
cumulative high school grade 
point average. (A high school 
grade point average of 2.5 was 
selected as the cutting point 
since it was felt that future 
scholarship students would prob- 
ably be selected from those in 
the 2.5—3.0 stratum.) 


Two control groups, C (2.50-3.00) and 
D (1.00-2.49) were selected to match the 
experimental groups. ‘These control groups 
were selected by a stratified random sam- 
pling of the entire B.Y.U. freshman popula- 
tion. The strata were established by tenths 
of high school grade point average, i.e., 
2.50-2.59, 2.60-2.69, etc. 

Groups A and C were compared on 
A.C.E. scores and there was found to be no 
significant difference in high school grade 
point average or in the totals of the two 
groups. 

Groups B and D were also compared by 
A.C.E. scores, and significant differences be- 
tween the two groups were found, though 
they were matched by high school grade 
point average strata. Two additional ran- 
dom samples were drawn in an attempt to 
establish a better control, but they also 
differed significantly with Group B on 
A.C.E. scores. Therefore, in order ade- 
quately to test the null hypotheses, with the 
groups being equal in measured ability, 
Group B was matched with Group D on 
the basis of exact A.C.E. raw scores by ran- 
dom selection within each high school 
Grade Point Average stratum. 

Tests of Significance were made by means 
of the t-ratio between each of the experi- 
mental groups and its control group in the 
following ways: (these data are presented 
in TaBLeEs | and 2). 

a. A comparison of the mean grade point 
average for each experimental and control 
group based on the group’s fall quarter 
grades. 

b. A comparison of the mean grade point 
average for each experimental and control 
group based on the groups’ cumulative 
grades for fall and winter quarters. 

c. A comparison of the percentage of stu- 
dents of each experimental group and its 
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matched control who achieved a 2.5 or 
above grade point average at B.Y.U. for fall 
quarter. 

d. A comparison of the percentage of 
students within each experimental and con- 
trol group who achieved a 2.5 or better 
cumulative grade point average at B.Y.U. 
for fall and winter quarters combined. 


Results 


1. There were found to be significant dif- 
ferences (.001 level) between Group A 
(2.50-3.00 HS GPA) and its control, Group 
C, for the fall quarter mean college grade 
point average ard for the two quarter cumu- 
lative grade point average. There were also 
significant differences at the .001 level in the 
proportion of students in Group A versus 
Group C, who made a 2.5 college grade 
point average for fall quarter and for the 
two quarters cumulative. 

2. Significant differences at the .02 level 
were found between Group B (HS GPA 
1.00—2.49) and its control, Group D, for the 
fall quarter mean college grade point aver- 
age and for the two quarters cumulative 
grade point average. There was not, how- 
ever, a significant difference in the propor- 
tion of Group B versus the Group D who 
made a 2.5 college grade point average 
either for fall quarter or for the cumulative 
two quarters. 

3. Significant differences at the .001 level 
were found in the mean college grade point 
averages for fall quarter and in cumulative 
grade point averages for the two quarters 
for the combined total of Groups A and B 
as compared with the mean grade point 
average of the combined control groups C 
and D. There were also found to be signifi- 
cant differences at the .001 level between 
the proportion of students in the combined 
experimental and the combined control 
groups who made a 2.5 college grade point 
average for fall quarter, and at the .01 
level of significance for the cumulative two 
quarters. 

4. Since there was a significant difference 
in the mean grade point averages between 
the students in Group B and Group D, the 
students of this high school achievement 
level appeared to be motivated toward 
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TABLE 1 
Comparison of College Achievement Differences 
of Scholarship and Non-Scholarship Groups 
Fall Quarter 





























Scholar- 
ship Signifi- 
HSGPA* Group Control cance 
2.5-3.0 A Group C t-ratio Level 
Number 124 177 
Mean CGPATt 2.238 1.952 4.269 0.001 
per cent above no.50 no. 37 
2.5 CGPATt % 40 % 21 3.564 0.001 
Scholar- 
ship Signifi- 
HSGPA* Group Control cance 
1.00-2.49 B Group D t-ratio Level 
Number 47 47 
Mean CGPATt 1.795 1.525 2.348 0.02 
per cent above no. 5 no. 2 
2.5 CGPAt % % 04 1.525 no 
scholar- 
ship Control Signifi- 
HSGPA* Groups Groups cance 
1.00-3.00 A&B C&D t-ratio Level 
Number 171 224 
Mean CGPAt 2.116 1.862 4.178 0.001 
per cent above no. 55 no. 39 
2.5 CGPAt % 32 Go 17 3.459 0.001 





* High School Grade Point Average. 
t College Grade Point Average. 


higher achievement as a result of the in- 
creased incentive through the renewable 
scholarships. However, they appear to be 
of too low an ability to achieve a college 
2.5 grade point average as a group. It can 
be noted that the proportion of students in 
Group B who achieved a 2.5 fall quarter or 
two quarter cumulative grade point aver- 
age was not significantly greater than in 
Group D as it was in the comparison be- 
tween groups A versus C (See TABLes | and 
2). Ability as measured by the A.C.E. 
Scores in Group B appeared to be a more 
important factor in achievement than mo- 
tivation as measured by high school grade 


point averages. This is substantiated by 
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TABLE 2 


Comparison of College Achievement Differences 
of Scholarship and Non-Scholarship Groups 


Fall and Winter Quarters Cumulative 





Scholar- 























ship Signifi- 
HSGPA* Group Control cance 
2.5~3.00 A Group C  t-ratio Level 
Number 124 i77 
Mean CGPAt 2.213 1.969 4.207 0.001 
per cent above no.45  no.34 0.001 
2.5 CGPAT % 36 % 19 3.287 
Scholar- 
ship Signifi- 
HSGPA* Group Control cance 
1.0-2.49 B GroupD t-ratio Level 
Number 47 47 
Mean CGPATt 1.756 1.460 2.508 0.02 
per cent above no. 3 no. 3 
2.5 CGPAT % 06 Jo 06 0.00 no 
Scholar- 
ship Control Signifi- 
HSGPA* Groups Groups cance 
1.0-3.00 A&B CeD t-ratio Level 
Number 171 224 1.043 0.001 
Mean CGPAt 2.088 1.862 
per cent above no.48 no. 37 2.618 0.1 
2.5 CGPAT % 28 % 17 





* High School Grade Point Average. 
t College Grade Point Average. 


the fact that when the original control 
sample in this group was drawn by matched 
strata of high school grade point averages 
it was found that students who had greater 
achievement in college invariably had 
higher A.C.E. scores than students in the 
control group of equivalent high school 
grade point averages. It was therefore 
necessary, in order to evaluate the motiva- 
tion variable with the ability factor held 
constant, to match the control with the ex- 
perimental group by exact A.C.E. scores as 
well as high school grade point average. 


Conclusions 


1. This study seems to indicate that suffi- 
cient additional extrinsic motivation can be 
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produced in scholarship students through 
the rewarding effect of a renewable-type 
scholarship to produce a significant change 
in effort which results in significantly higher 
college grades. 

2. It would seem from the results that, 
if a 2.5 or higher college grade point aver- 
age is the basis for renewing the scholar- 
ship, such scholarships should not be 
awarded to students with cumulative high 
school grade point averages of less than 
2.50, since students below this level, al- 
though they apparently are motivated to 
achieve, do not have sufficient academic 
ability to achieve a very high proportion of 
2.5 college grade point averages. 

3. Since the factor of economic need was 
not covered by this study, the students in 
the control and experimental groups were 
not matched on this basis. It was assumed 


however, that the random selection did 





studies 


eliminate this factor. Further 
should, therefore, be made to determine 
whether or not the motivation created by 
a renewable scholarship is greatly affected 
by economic need and if, therefore, these 
scholarships should be restricted to students 
of proven need. 
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COMMENTS 


how AS THOUGH to match the develop- 
ing upsurge of interest in college at- 
tendance there has been an almost con- 
comitant increase in number of scholarships 
and related forms of assistance to high 
school graduates. Traditionally scholar- 
ship donors and institutions of higher edu- 
cation have expected scholarship holders to 
give some evidence of their scholastic supe- 
riority. On the other hand, it has been ar- 
gued that the scholarship winner, freed 
from some degree of economic necessity and 
pressure, should have greater opportunity 
for participation in the extra-class life of 
the institution of higher learning. Both of 
these outcomes seem to have educational 
validity. 

If the reader is left confused by this pic- 
ture, he is then actually perceiving it as it 
is. The practice reported at Brigham 
Young University does indeed place addi- 
tional premium ‘on earning high grades in 
college. It retains the competitive basis 
for scholarship awards beyond the first year. 
In effect, it enhances the motivation of 
those who are presumed to be the best 
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motivated students already. The controls 
used by the authors of this article insured 
both intelligent and motivated students in 
the group awarded scholarships. The Uni- 
versity’s policy would seem to have rein- 
forced the motivation for earning high 
grades. 

This writer certainly has no disposition 
to undervalue the importance of grades 
earned as indicators of the returns on the 
student's investment of time, energy, and in- 
telligence. However, every college student 
personnel worker has a very genuine con- 
cern in the development of leadership quali- 
ties as they may be manifested in a host of 
other activities which are part of the edu- 
cational scene. It does not appear likely 
that the intelligent, motivated student is 
apt to forego either of these gifts very often 
once he is attending college. ‘There is, 
however, the very real possibility that such 
programs may discourage the very able 
student from exciting intellectual explora- 
tion lest he endanger his grade-getting 
ability. Furthermore, there is even greater 
likelihood that such students may be dis- 
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couraged from the development of social 
leadership by virtue of the insistent demand 
for high grades. 

The authors of the study point to an- 
other consideration which certainly further 
clouds the scholarships picture. This is the 
element of economic need and its influence 
on student motivation. That the need fac- 
tor will play an increasingly important part 
in scholarship awards is already indicated 
by the National Merit Scholarship program 
procedure. Other foundations and the col- 
leges themselves have attempted to assess 
need in making their awards. 

The studies referred to by the authors, 


the present study itself, and the issues which 
still remain in doubt argue that we shall 
have to do considerably more exploration 
in this field in order to derive an adequate 
formula for the awarding of scholarship as- 
sistance. It is clear that donors themselves 
are not too sure what they desire to accom- 
plish with scholarships. The colleges inevi- 
tably will evaluate effectiveness of programs 
in terms of grades students earn. Society 
may well ask whether these funds are be- 
ing invested in individuals whose long run 
value to the society which provides their 
opportunity represents a fair return on its 
investment.—DANIEL D. Fever, Dean of Stu- 
dents, University of Denver. 


REPORT ON BAY CITY TEACHER AIDE PROGRAM 


The controversial Bay City teacher aide experiment is described as 
“successful” by their Superintendent of Schools, Paul W. Briggs, in his 
first report on the new plan. “The staff of the Bay City Public Schools 


regret that some of these (earlier) reports (by outsiders) . 


have 


claimed that the Bay City teacher aide program was a panacea for all ills 


and problems in education. 


They further regret that some members of 


the educational profession have seen fit to condemn the experiment with- 
out proper observation or study of the same.” 

The four-year-old experiment has been financed by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. The specially certified aides handled clerical 
housekeeping and minor instructional activities, so teachers could have 


larger classes. 


Summarizing his evaluation of the experiment, Superintendent Briggs 
says: “It is our belief that the quality of education has been maintained 
in the experiment at a comparable level to the general program in the 
Bay City public schools. We have found that it is not only possible to 
maintain a good program of academic achievement; but also, in the less 
tangible area of child growth and development, we have been able to 


attain very satisfactory results. 


Good aides have an active interest in 


children, and under proper guidance can be very helpful in creating the 
kind of classroom atmosphere which encourages wholesome personality 
development. In many cases, the aide has been able to relieve the teacher 
of some of the routine activities so that she may devote more time to 
becoming better acquainted with the individual child in the classroom.” 

Six suggestions made by Mr. Briggs for a successful program are careful 
selection of aides, a strong program of professional supervision, placement 
of aides with a cooperative teacher, an in-service training program, use of 
larger rooms with extra facilities for the larger classes, and an explanation 


of the program for public and staff. 
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The Relation of Extracurricular 


Participation to Leadership Criteria 


JOHN D. KRUMBOLTZ 


= VALUE OF participation in high school 
extracurricular activities in the develop- 
ment of future leaders and good citizens has 
been asserted by many writers [20, 27, 37, 
45]. Some write in glowing terms of the 
leadership values to be derived from specific 
activities such as newspaper publishing [6], 
debating [40], athletics [/9, 49, 51], and 
dramatics [/4, 16, 25]. Others are more 
skeptical [30, 57]. Unfortunately, the evi- 
dence upon which these opinions are based 
is seldom mentioned. The values are us- 
ually assumed to exist by the intrinsic na- 
ture of the activity. Nevertheless, several 
organizations are reported to use this type 
of information for selection purposes [3, 4, 
10, 15, 39}. 

The purpose of this review is to examine 
and evaluate critically the research evidence 
relevant to the problem of predicting future 
leaders from their record of extracurricular 
participation in high school. Emphasis is 
placed on studies with male subjects, but 
studies using female subjects are reviewed 
when they appear especially pertinent. 
Other reviewers have dealt with leadership 
and have touched on a few studies evaluat- 
ing extracurricular activities [2, 21, 22, 24, 
28—p. 663, 33, 34, 42, 43, 54, 56]. The pres- 
ent review does not intend to duplicate the 
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broad perspective contained in most of the 
above reviews. This review is confined to 
the more narrow problem of predicting 
leadership from only one type of data, i.e., 
high school and college extracurricular 
participation. 


Measurement of extracurricular partici- 
pation 

Participation in extracurricular activities 
can be and has been measured in a variety 
of ways. Some studies define leaders as 
those who have participated in more than 
some given number of activities and non- 
leaders as those who have participated in 
less than this number [26, 35]. The cut-off 
number is arbitrary and may be set at any 
number logical to the investigator. 

Other studies catagorize extracurricular 
activities by types, e.g., athletics, elective 
offices, forensics, etc. Analyses are then 
made on the number of categories regardless 
of the number of activities within each cate- 
gory [/1, 13, 29, 32, 41, 47, 55). 

Many studies use more complicated rating 
techniques to arrive at a score which repre- 
sents the extent of an individual's participa- 
tion [/, 8, 33, 52]. These usually involve 
point systems in which each activity is worth 
a stated number of points, and different 
offices or achievements within each organ- 
ization or activity are worth an additional 
number of points. The point values are 
always arbitrarily determined. 

Still other studies assess the extent of 
participation by a single rating made by a 
judge or group of judges after viewing the 
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record of a person’s activities [4, 9, 12, 18, 
23, 38]. This system has the disadvantages 
associated with subjective judgments, but it 
is sometimes necessary in studies which draw 
subjects from a variety of different schools. 

The question that has received little at- 
tention concerns the optimal weighting of 
each kind of activity. It is possible that 
some activities are worth considerably less 
than others in terms of their predictive 
value for adult leadership. Objective stud- 
ies of this problem have not been located 
by the present reviewer. 

One other methodological problem in- 
volves the method by which data are col- 
lected. Many studies rely on the subject to 
remember the activitics in which he partici- 
pated a number of years ago. The danger 
of selective remembering affecting the 
validity of these studies should be apparent. 
Schools which maintain a permanent record 
of each student’s activities provide the best 
source of data. The school yearbook is 
often used to provide this information and 
is almost always superior to a follow-up 
questionnaire years later. 


Leadership Criteria 


Sells has stated that “the principal prob- 
lem in Air Force research programs on 
leadership has been research on the crite- 
rion” [36, p. 194]. The problem of finding 
an adequate criterion for leadership has 
proved to be a serious stumbling block in a 
number of studies. A number of different 
criterion measures have been used. Each 
has advantages and disadvantages which will 
not be discussed here. The present reviewer 
has classified these different measures into 
seven categories. They are listed below 
along with the studies which utilize each 
type: 


1. Number of leadership positions held 
[1, 9, 11, 26, 32, 41, 47]. 

2. Sociometric ratings [8, 17, 29, 31, 50, 
52, 55). 

3. Situational tests [77, 53]. 

4. Income [4, 9, 12, 13, 18, 23, 35, 38, 461. 

5. Recognition in publications [5, 29]. 

6. Personality tests [7, 17]. 

7. Special leadership behavior [9, 35]. 
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Relation of High School Extracurricular 
Participation to Adult Leadership 


Courtenay [1/1] reported a study on a 
female population from Lindbloom High 
School in Chicago between the years 1922 
and 1934. A group of 100 girls who had 
served on the Senior Girls Council were 
designated leaders. Girls had obtained this 
position by being elected by their peers and 
being approved by the faculty. An equal 
number of non-leaders were matched on 
socioeconomic background, ethnic heritage, 
scholarship rating, and age at graduation. 
These two groups were then compared in a 
follow-up study on a number of variables 
as indicated in TaABLe 1. 


TABLE 1 


Comparison of Leaders and Non-Leaders on 
Various Leadership Criteria [11] 








Non- 
Criteria Leaders Leaders 
Mean Number of Leader- 
ship Positions Held 
In High School 7.9 0.9 
In College 5.5 1.5 
In Community 4.7 1.1 
Number Attend- 
ing College 72 29 
Median Annual 
Earnings (N=92) $1,289 (N88) $1,015 





The author concludes that leadership is 
a characteristic that does persist. Unfor- 
tunately, the author does not include any 
tests of significance for the differences ob- 
served, nor are any measures of dispersion 
included. It seems likely, however, that the 
differences would be statistically significant. 

Shannon [38] conducted a follow-up study 
of one high school’s graduating classes be- 
tween the years of 1914 and 1919. Leaders 
were identified by inspection of the high 
school annual and by the vote of teachers 
who had been in the high school for at least 
ten years and remembered who had been 
the leaders. A group of scholars was chosen 
from the honor roll. In addition a random 
group of graduates was chosen. No care 
was taken to insure that these three groups 
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were mutually exclusive. Annual income 
was used as the criterion of success. The 
leaders ranked highest in income; they were 
followed by the random group, while the 
scholars had the lowest income. No meas- 
ures of dispersion and no tests of signifi- 
cance were reported. The methodological 
flaws in the study are serious enough to 
make the results inconclusive. 

Rugg [35] reported on a thesis done by 
Homer N. Peck. From a list of 5,877 gradu- 
ates from Denver high schools between 1889 
and 1920, the addresses of 1,187 were lo- 
cated. Of these, 165 (14 per cent) were 
willing to complete a questionnaire. These 
165 were divided into two groups on the 
basis of their report of the number of ac- 
tivities in which they had participated while 
in high school. A total of 68 had partici- 
pated in three or more activities, while 97 
had participated in less than three activities. 
A comparison of these two groups on a 
number of criterion measures revealed con- 
tradictory trends in the means and medians. 
No measures of dispersion or tests of sig- 
nificance were calculated. The lack of 
even a consistent trend in the results can be 
at least partially attributable to the fact that 
the author obtained a non-random sample 
of only 2.8 per cent of his total population. 
In addition, splitting the sample on the 
basis of three or more versus less than three 
activities does not provide a very sharp con- 
trast. The author concluded that there is 
no difference in his groups, but the method- 
ology of his study leads one to conclude that 
no conclusions can be drawn. 

Clem and Dodge [9] in a follow-up study 
of 308 graduates of the Rome Free Academy 
of Rome, New York, between 1914 and 1919 
obtained a 72 per cent return of his ques- 
tionnaires. Three groups were formed. A 
group of leaders were chosen on the basis 
of judgments made from the high school 
annual and four teachers who chose gradu- 
ates who had been “prominent” and whose 
ability and influence were recognized by the 
faculty and their fellow pupils. The schol- 
ars were the six pupils from each class with 
the highest grade average. Every eighth 
pupil on the class roll was designated a 
random pupil. These three groups were 
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not mutually exclusive, and the extent of 
the overlap was not reported. A number 
of criteria were examined with no definite 
trends emerging. The leaders earned a 
median income of $3,250, while the scholars 
and random group members each had a 
median of $3,000. However, using the cri- 
terion of number of positions of community 
leadership, the authors found that 13 posi- 
tions were held by 23 of the leaders (57 
per cent); 14 positions were held by 24 of 
the scholars (58 per cent); and 15 positions 
were held by 22 of the random group (68 
per cent). Although the author concluded 
that the leaders in high school were more 
successful than the scholars or the random 
group, the evidence he presented does not 
support this conclusion. 

Crowley [/2] followed up by question- 
naire 485 graduates of the 1927—1936 classes 
of a small midwestern city high school. The 
percentage returning the questionnaires 
was not stated. A total of 48 men and 59 
women were designated “leaders” on the 
basis of their high school activity par- 
ticipation as judged by two fellow class- 
mates and two teachers. The leaders were 
found to be more intelligent and to have 
better academic records in high school. 
Several years after graduation the mean 
monthly salary of the men leaders was 
$129.47 while the mean of all men graduates 
was $94.37. The women leaders averaged 
$80.48 while all women graduates averaged 
$63.17. No standard deviations or tests of 
significance were reported. The leaders had 
more “higher ranking occupations” and less 
unemployment than the total group. The 
lack of a comparable control group plus the 
other methodological faults preclude any 
statement of a relationship between high 
school participation and adult income in 
this study. 

A certain amount of light has been cast 
on this problem by the Army Air Forces 
Aviation Psychology Program during World 
War II [48]. Five groups of returning 
fighter pilots, bomber pilots, bomber co- 
pilots, navigators and bombardiers were 
given the Biographical Data Blank DE101B 
after returning from combat duty. These 
men were divided into high- and low-promo- 
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tion groups on the basis of the number of 
promotions received while in combat. The 
adequacy of this criterion of leadership is 
subject to question, but it does seem to have 
some relationship to some other criteria of 
leadership [48, p. 82]. Three questions in 
the Biographical Data Blank related to high 
school participation. Item five asked about 
the activities in which one was most likely 
to engage after school hours. No significant 
differences were observed between high- and 
low-promotion groups on the number par- 
ticipating in team sports. Item six con- 
cerned the number of memberships in clubs 
or organizations in school. With the group 
of fighter pilots (but none of the other four 
groups) those who participated in two or 
more activities were more likely to be in the 
low-promotion group than those who par- 
ticipated in none or one. This difference 
was significant only at the ten per cent 
level, however. Item seven asked how often 
a person was elected president, secretary, 
or similar officer of his class, club, or similar 
organization while in high school. Those 
who answered “not at all” were more likely 
to be in the low-promotion group of the 
bomber pilots significant at the ten per cent 
level. The same was true at the five per 
cent level for a group of bombardiers. The 
other three groups had no significant differ- 
ences on this item. The results of this study 
are not conclusive. It would appear that 
there is a tendency for men who were not 
elected to offices while in high school to 
receive fewer promotions in combat than 
those who had been elected to high school 
offices. The actual number of memberships 
in organizations differentiated in only one 
group at the ten per cent level but not in 
the expected direction. Participation in 
team sports did not differentiate. This 
stiidy was weak in that the Biographical 
Data Blank was not administered until 
after the men had returned from combat, 
and no attempt was made to confirm their 
statements of participation. 

Four studies attempted to determine the 
relationship between extent of extracurricu- 
lar participation in high school and in col- 
lege [/, 26, 32, 41]. Although they show 
that there is some carry-over in particular 
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activities, they provide no evidence that the 
general level of activity in terms of the 
number of activities and leadership posi 
tions is similar in high school and college. 


Relation of College Extracurricular Par- 
ticipation to Adult Leadership 


The best study in this area has been re- 
ported by Bridgman [4]. He studied a 
group of supervisors and executives working 
in the Bell Telephone System. The activi- 
ties in which each person engaged while in 
college were obtained from college year- 
books. The activity record of each person 
was judged as either “substantial,” “some,” 
or “none,” depending on the number of his 
activities and the intensiveness of his par- 
ticipation. The reliabilities of these rat- 
ings were not reported. The criterion of 
success in the company was annual salary 
adjusted for number of years since gradua- 
tion from college and for the varying salary 
schedules in different areas of the country. 
The meat of the study for purposes of this 
review is contained in Taste 2. A clear 


TABLE 2 


Per Cent of Men in Each Salary Grouping by 
Campus Achievement [4] 








Number 
Campus of Highest Middle Lowest 
Achievement Cases Third Third Third 
Substantial 247 43% 33% 24% 
Some 442 35% 34% 31% 
None 621 28% 34% 38% 





and consistent trend for people with “sub- 
stantial” college extracurricular achieve- 
ment to receive more of the higher salaries 
and for people with no college extracurricu- 
lar achievement to receive more of the lower 
salaries can be noted. Bridgman did not 
make any test of the statistical significance 
of this trend, but the present writer, making 
a chi square test of the contingency table, 
obtained a chi square value of 23.768 which 
with four degrees of freedom is significant 
at the .001 level. Thus, for a population 
of executives in the Bell Telephone System, 
college extracurricular activities are a sig- 
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nificant factor in the prediction of success 
in the system. The criterion of annual 
income is a reasonably adequate criterion 
in this case because all employees are paid 
on a relatively homogeneous salary schedule 
in accordance with the leadership position 
attained. 

Several other trends can be noted in this 
same study [#4]. When both scholarship 
ranking in college and extracurricular par- 
ticipation are combined, the trends noted 
above become even more pronounced. Men 
with substantial participation who are also 
in the upper third of their college class in 
scholarship make up 52 per cent of the 
upper third of the salary range; their op- 
posites, men with no college participation 
who ranked in the bottom third of their 
college classes, make up only 15 per cent 
of the upper third of the salary range. 
Another trend noted in this study concerned 
the relative importance of different types of 
college extracurricular activities toward the 
prediction of success in the company. Men 
participating in editorial and forensic ac- 
tivities tended to make the most money. 
They were followed by managerial, social, 
athletic, musical, and dramatic activities in 
that order. Incidentally, the range of sal- 
aries for varsity athletes was almost identi- 
cal with the range for athletes who played 
but did not letter. 

A study conducted on a class of the Squad- 
ron Officers Course in the U. S. Air Force 
[55] divided students into several categories 
on the basis of athletic history: those officers 
who excelled in any of the four major sports 
(N = 63), those officers who participated in 
any sports (N = 351), those who did not 
participate in sports (N = 185), those who 
excelled in football only (N = 21), and 
those who participated in football only (N 
= 135). Biserial correlations were com- 
puted between the above groups in terms of 
their leadership peer ratings at the Squad- 
ron Officers Course. Correlations were uni- 
formly low, ranging from 0.016 to 0.051. 
The conclusion of this study was that there 
is no relationship between athletic partici- 
pation and peer ratings in leadership. The 
study did not involve other types of extra- 
curricular activities. 
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Gambrill [18] made a follow-up study of 
the graduates of six major colleges and uni- 
versities for the Class of 1903 and obtained 
a 56 per cent response to her questionnaires. 
From data in the college yearbooks ratings 
from one to five were made on the extent of 


college extracurricular participation. The 
reported incomes were also ranked from 
one to five and a Pearsonian r was com- 
puted between these two sets of ratings for 
each of six occupations. Grade point aver- 
ages were also obtained from college records 
and correlated with income. The results as 
computed are presented in TABLE 3. 


TABLE 3 


Correlations of Income Against Extracurricular 
Success and Scholarship for Several Occupa- 








tions [18] 
Correlation 
between Correlation 
Extracurricu- between 

lar Success Scholarship 

and Income and Income 
Occupation N r PS. r P.E. 
Teaching 46 0.19 0.09 0.11 0.09 
Business 51 0.32 0.08 0.03 0.08 
Law 29 0.28 0.11 0.58 0.07 
Medicine 24 0.12 0.13 —0.21 0.13 
Engineering 18 0.15 0.15 —0.25 0.16 
Ministry ll 0.36 0.17 0.40 0.17 
Tora 190 0.21 0.04 0.11 0.05 





If one may be permitted to generalize 
from this study one might say that the ex- 
tent of the relationships depended upon the 
particular occupation involved. In some 
occupations, such as business, extracurricu- 
lar success appears more important than 
scholastic success. In others, such as law, 
scholarship appears to be more important. 
Actually, the study is of such a nature that 
none of these statements legitimately can 
be generalized, but it does call attention to 
the fact that the importance of extracurricu- 
lar participation may vary with the particu- 
lar occupation involved. 

At Fresno State College in California, 
Jepsen [23] obtained from the college year- 
books the extra-class records of 488 male 
graduates for the years 1929-1938. The 
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extent of participation was rated on a scale 
of from 1 to 6. However, the author does 
not make it clear just how these ratings were 
made, and their reliability was not stated. 
The correlations of these ratings against the 
1947 annual earnings of these people by 
occupation is given in TaBLe 4. The corre- 


TABLE 4 


Correlations of Extracurricular Participation 
Ratings and Income by Occupation [23] 











Occupation N r PE. 
Professional 27 0.06 0.12 
Administrative 39 0.28 0.09 
Business 110 0.23 0.05 
Teaching 117 0.32 0.05 

Torau 293 0.27 0.03 





lation between grades in college and an- 
nual income for this same population was 
zero. These results are comparable with 
those reported in the previous study. Jep- 
sen analyzed his data still further by taking 
the 10 people ranking highest in both extra- 
curricular participation and in scholastic 
average and comparing them with the 16 
people ranking lowest in both. The mean 
annual income for the high ranking group 
was $6,060 and for the low ranking group 
$4,393. No measures of dispersion or tests 
of significance were reported. The most 
impressive evidence seems to come from the 
correlations. Although one may question 
the mutual exclusiveness of the job classifi- 
cations, it seems apparent that there was in 
general a tendency for participation in ex- 
tracurricular college activities to be posi- 
tively associated with annual income some 
ten to fifteen years later. 

Zeleny [52] reports a study done at St. 
Cloud State Teachers College in St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. Leadership was measured by 
peer ratings in a class discussion situation. 
Extracurricular participation was measured 
by the regular college point system which 
takes into account both the amount and the 
level of participation. The correlation be- 
tween leadership ratings and extracurricular 
participation on three different samples was 
0.68 (N= 12), 0.59 (N = 21), and 0.17 (N 
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= 35). The correlation between extra- 
curricular participation and grades in stu- 
dent teaching was 0.44 (N = 91). It should 
be pointed out, however, that these are 
concurrent and not predictive validities. 

Four other reports in this area are incon- 
clusive because of severe methodological 
faults. Lack of a control group [47], biased 
sampling [13], extremely small sample size 
[29], and incomplete data [46] are the pri- 
mary faults that make further discussion of 
these studies pointless. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Since many educational writers have 
claimed that extracurricular activities make 
a substantial contribution to student leader- 
ship ability, this review of the literature has 
been conducted to examine the evidence re- 
lating to these claims. A variety of methods 
have been used to estimate the extent of ex- 
tracurricular participation. Many different 
criteria of leadership have also been uti- 
lized; each of these has certain limitations. 

A review of the research evidence leads 
this reviewer to the following conclusions: 

1. No conclusive evidence exists that high 
school extracurricular participation either 
has or has not a relationship to adult leader- 
ship. While there is a slight positive rela- 
tionship n some studies, the methodological 
faults of these studies are serious enough to 
preclude any conclusions. 

2. No evidence has been found on 
whether the level of high school extracur- 
ricular participation carries over to college 
extracurricular participation. That is, it is 
not known whether a person active in high 
school will tend to remain equally active in 
college. 

3. There does appear to be some rela- 
tively conclusive evidence that college ex- 
tracurricular participation is indicative of 
future leadership although the extent of the 
relationship may depend on other factors 
such as the occupation of the group in- 
volved and the specific criterion used. 


Suggestions for Future Research 


In view of the millions of dollars that are 
poured into high school extracurricular ac- 
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tivities each year, it is regrettable that no 
conclusive evidence exists to support the 
claimed values of these activities. It seems 
to the present writer that a number of 
studies are needed to clear up points raised 
by this review: 

1. Is participation in high school extra- 
curricular activities predictive of adult 
leadership? A well-controlled and well-de- 
signed study should be conducted with at- 
tention to such related variables as socio- 
economic status, intelligence, scholastic 
achievement, etc. 

2. What is the relationship between the 
extent of high school and college participa- 
tion? 

3. To what extent does the relationship 
between extracurricular participation and 
various criteria of leadership depend on the 
specific occupation of the group involved? 

4. Do certain types of extracurricular par- 
ticipation have more predictive weight than 
others? If so, what are the optimum weights 
to be attached to each activity in order to 
predict various criteria of leadership? 

5. Wkat interrelationships exist among 
the various criteria of leadership? Although 
some research on this problem has been 
reported, a more complete study needs to 
be conducted. This study should include 
ratings by subordinates as well as all the 
other criteria. 

6. Is participation in extracurricular ac- 
tivities an effective training device for fu- 
ture leaders? In other words, would people 
who become leaders be any more effective 
with a background of activity participation 
than without? This is an entirely different 
question than whether one predicts the 
other. 

It is clear that much work has yet to be 
done to evaluate objectively the claimed 
values of extracurricular activities. 
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NEW YORK CONFERENCE ON RETIREMENT PLANNING 


The role colleges can play in retirement planning and counseling was 
the subject of New York University’s twelfth annual Higher Education 


Conference December 8. 


Dr. Carroll V. Newsom, president of NYU, 


keynoted the Conference with his talk “A Challenge to Higher Educa- 
tion.” He was followed by four panel discussions on specific areas where 


the college can be effective. 


Dean Russell F. W. Smith led a panel 


discussion on “General Adult Education as a Preparation for Retirement.” 
Professor John Carr Duff's panel covered “Training for Leadership in 
Working with Older People.” Aaron Feinsot of NYU was chairman of 
the panel on “Services to Business, Industry, Government and Community 


in Retirement Planning and Counseling.” 


Discussion of “Research on 


Aging” was led by Professor Harry A. Charipper. 

The Conference was sponsored by the department of higher education 
in cooperation with the University’s Division of General Education, 
department of adult education, Office of Special Services to Business and 
Industry, and All-University Committee on Problems of the Aging. 
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A Series on In-Service Training 


OUNSELORS ARE coming to feel more and 
more strongly that systematic continu- 
ous, in-service training is necessary if they 
are to maintain their competence on a high 
level or to increase their skills. The tech- 
niques utilized are most varied but they 
seem to have in common exchange of ex- 
perience, joint evaluation of work, and con- 
sideration of new developments on a group 
basis. Because of this continuous need for 
and interest in in-service training, the Jour- 
nal will devote a page in each of a number 
of subsequent issues to specific in-service 
training techniques. The series editor is 
Barbara Kirk, Manager, Counseling Center, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Cali- 
fornia, who invites readers to submit de- 
scriptions of techniques which have actually 
been put into effect and other material 
directly related to in-service training. Tech- 
nique descriptions should be limited to 750 
words and should identify the specific set- 
ting in which the technique was utilized. 
The in-service techniques that will be 
described are in a sense how-to-do-it at- 
tempts. Yet, it is hoped, they will be more 
than this. If our expectations are appropri- 
ate the various contributions should reflect 


@ The kind of administrative and supervisory at- 
mosphere congenial to continue staff growth. 

@ The need for a planned approach to in-service 
training needs. 

@ The means by which staffs identify their own 
in-service training needs. 

@ The interrelationship between underlying theory 
and practice as exemplified in the specific case. 
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@ The many and varied techniques possible to be 
utilized by staff for this purpose. 


The references listed below were tur- 


nished by Barbara Kirk. 

Attention is called also to the list of in- 
service training materials assembled by 
Bernard R. Black and published in the 
January, 1956, issue of the Journal.—JosEPH 
SAMLER. 
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Fellowships, Scholarships, and Assistantships 


For Guidance and Personnel Graduate Training 


GEORGE D. CHANGARIS 


= REPORT is the first of a series of an- 
nual articles on fellowships, scholarships, 
and assistantships available to graduate stu- 
dents in the fields of guidance and person- 
nel services including counseling and coun- 
seling psychology. Data were collected by 
means of a questionnaire mailed to the in- 
stitutions listed in “Course Offerings in 
Guidance and Student Personnel Work, 
Summer 1956 and Academic Year 1956-57,” 
published by the U. S. Office of Education. 

The two-page questionnaire was mailed 
to 263 schools of which 185 responded. Of 
the respondents, 127 offered financial assist- 
ance and are included in the main body of 
this report. 

The entries for each of the institutions 
present information on the following 
points: 

1. Name and address of institution. 

2. Application for admission to graduate 
study. The name of the official or person to 
whom application for admission is made ap- 
pears first and in some instances in the same 
person who receives applications for finan- 
cial assistance. 

3. Tuition. Tuition figures are given for 
the academic year unless otherwise noted. 
In some instances, tuition is given for the 
quarter when applicable or for a semester 
hour, unit, or credit. Nonresident charges 
are noted where this information has been 
provided. 

4. Fellowships (abbreviated as “Fel- 
lows”): When a definite number is not 
stated, the reported institution has either 
omitted this information or stated that a 
“variable” number were available. Amount 
of stipend is stated as a definite amount or 
reported as a range including the lowest and 


Grorce D. CHANGARIS is Administrative Assistant 
of the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. The author thanks JAMrs 
RipptF for his indispensable contribution toward the 
completion of this article. 
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highest amounts. If the graduate student is 
required to work as a condition of receiving 
an award, this is stated in hours per week. 
The notation that tuition and fees are ex- 
empt appears in each entry when the insti- 
tution so reported. The official or person 
to whom an applicant should write for in- 
formation about an award appears with the 
deadline date for receiving applications, if 
supplied. Some schools stated that there 
was no definite deadline; others did not 
respond to this question. Awards are avail- 
able to first-year students unless otherwise 
stated. 

5. Scholarships (abbreviated as “Schol- 
ars”). Same as 4 above. 

6. Assistantships (abbreviated as “As- 
sists”). Same as 4 above. 

7. Part-time work. Only non-availability 
of part-time work on campus is noted. 

8. Degrees. When furnished, the specific 
areas of concentration are given for the 
Master of Arts or Science (“Master's”) and 
for the Doctor of Education or Doctor of 
Philosophy (“Doctorate”). If no areas or 
fields were reported, only the degrees offered 
are included. 

The Table following the entries summa- 
rizes additional information on all institu- 
tions for which information is presented be- 
low and, in addition, reports on those 
schools that completed the questionnaire 
even though they do not provide financial 
assistance. 

AtrrepD University, Alfred, N. Y. Apply for Admis: 
Joseph Seidlin, Dean, Grad School, Aug 15. 
Tuition: $700. Scholars: 2 or more; tuition, fees 
exempt; apply Dr. Seidlin, Apr 15. Assists: 2 or 
more; tuition, fees exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply Dr. 
Seidlin, Apr 15. Master's. 

ALLEGHENY COoLurce, Meadville, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: Julian Ross, Dean Instruction, Sept 1. 
Tuition: $23/cr hr. Assists: 1 Grad Intern, $200/ 
mo, tuition, fees exempt; apply Charles W. Mc- 


Cracken, Dean Students, Apr 30. Master’s, Guid, 
Counseling. 


AMERICAN UNIversity, THE, Washington, D.C. Ap- 
ply for Admis: Charles K. Trueblood, Chmn, Dept 
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Psych, Aug 15. Tuition: $17/cr hr. Fellows: 4, 
$1200, free tuition 2 courses, fees exempt; first-year 
students not eligible; apply Dean, Grad School, Mar 
15. Assists: 10, $360, free tuition 4 courses, fees 
exempt; 12 hrs wrk; apply Dean, Grad School, Mar 
15. Master’s & Doctorate, Guid, Counseling. 
APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Boone, N. C. 
Apply for Admis: Herbert Wey, Assoc Dean, Grad 
School, Sept 1. Tuition: $75/quarter. Assists: 8, 
$600-$900, tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; ap- 
ply Dir, Grad School, Sept 1. Master's, Counseling. 
ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE, Tempe, Ariz. Apply for 
Admis: Irving W. Stout, Dir, Grad Study, July 1. 
Tuition: Resident, fees only; Nonres $350 plus fees. 
Fellows: Apply Robert A. Heimann, College of 
Education, Aug. |. Scholars: 2 Grad, $500, tuition, 
fees exempt; 15 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Heimann, Aug 
1. Assists: Grad student helpers, tuition, fees not 
exempt, $15/20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Heimann, Aug 
1. No part-time jobs. Master’s, Guid; Doctorate, 
Guid & Counseling. 

ARKANSAS, UNIvERSITY OF, Fayetteville. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School, and C. A. Cole, Student 
Counseling Service, Aug 1. Tuition: Resident $150, 
Nonres $350. Assists: $600-$700, non-res tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt; apply V. W. Adkisson, 
Dean, Grad School. Master’s, Doctorate. 


ATLANTA University, Atlanta 14, Ga. Apply for 
Admis: Paul I. Clifford, Registrar, Aug 15. Tuéi- 
tion: $300. Scholars: 5, $300-$500, tuition, fees 
exempt; apply Dr. Clifford, April 15. Master's, 
Guid & Counseling. 

BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Muncie, Ind. Apply 
for Admis: Robert Koenker, Dir, Grad Studies. 
Tuition: Resident $37/quarter, nonres $57/quar- 
ter. Scholars: tuition only; Apply Robert Primmer, 
Dir Scholarships, Aids & Grants, Mar 1. Assists: 1, 
$1200; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dir Counseling & Testing 
Center, Mar 1. Master’s Doctorate, Counseling & 
Guid. 

Boston Couiece, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Paul A. Fitzgerald, S.J., Dean, Grad School, 
Mar 1. Tuition: $700. Fellows: 1, $1200—-$1500, 
tuition, fees exempt; 6 hrs wrk; apply Rev. Fitzger- 
ald, Mar 15. Assists: 4, $1100, tuition, fees not 
exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply Rev. Fitzgerald, Mar 15. 
Master’s, Guid; Doctorate, Guid & Measurements. 
Boston University, Boston 15, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Dugald S. Arbuckle, School of Education. 
Tuition: $700. Fellows: Counseling Psych, 4, 
$1200, tuition, fees exempt; first-year students not 
eligible; apply John Gilmore, Dept Psych; Guid & 
Counseling, $1200, tuition, fees exempt; first-year 
students not eligible; apply Dr. Arbuckle. Scholars: 
Dorm Scholarships, Room, board & tuition; 20 hrs 
wrk; apply Dr. Arbuckle; Rehab Counseling, 10 or 
more, $1800, tuition, fees not exempt; no wrk; apply 
Dr. Arbuckle. Assists: Counseling Psych, 11, tu- 
ition, fees exempt; 15 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Arbuckle; 
Guid & Counseling, tuition, fees exempt; 15 hrs 
wrk; apply Dr. Arbuckle. Master’s, Guid & Coun- 
seling; Doctorate, Counseling Psych, Guid & Coun- 
seling. 

BRIDGEPORT, UNIVERSITY OF, Bridgeport, Conn. Ap- 
ply for Admis: Arthur Trippensee, Dean, Educa- 
tion, Aug 1. Tuition: $600; $17.50/cr hr. Fellows: 
2, $500, tuition exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Commit- 
tee on fellowships, College of Education, May 1. 
Master’s, Guid. 
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BrRiGHAM YouNG UNiversiTy, Provo, Utah. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad School, Sept 1. Tuition: 
$210. Assists: 4, $1200, tuition, fees not exempt; 
20 hrs wrk; apply Burton Robinson, July 1. Mas- 
ter’s, Personnel & Guid. 


BUCKNELL UNiversity, Lewisburg, Pa. Apply for 


Admis: W. H. Sauvain, Chmn Committee for Ad- 
vanced Degrees, July 15. Tuition: Nonres $850. 
Fellows: 5, tuition, fees exempt, apply Karl Hartzell, 
Apr l. Master's. 

BuFFALO, University oF, Buffalo 14, N. Y. Depart- 
ment of Psychology: Apply for Admis: Henry M. 
Woodburn, Dean, Grad School Arts & Science; Olive 
P. Lester, Chmn, Dept Psych, Mar 15. Tuition: 
$700. Scholars: Amount varies, tuition exempt; 
apply Henry M. Woodburn, Mar 15. Assists: 13, 
$500-$1000, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 10-20 
hrs wrk; apply Dr. Lester, Mar 15. Master’s & 
Doctorate, Counseling Psych. School of Education: 
Apply for Admis: Leo Goldman, Aug |. Tuition: 
$700. Fellows: 12, Rehab Counseling, $1600, tu- 
ition, fees not exempt; apply Robert Rossberg, Mar 
15. Scholars: 1, max $1000, tuition, fees not ex- 
empt; apply Dr. Goldman, Mar 15. Assists: 6, 
$1200, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; 
apply Dr. Goldman, Mar 15. Master’s & Doctorate, 
Guid & Student Personnel. 

CALIFORNIA, University oF, Berkeley 4. Apply for 
Admis: M. A. Stewart, Grad Div, July 16. Tustion: 
Resident none, Nonres $300. Fellows, Scholars: 
Tuition, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dean Grad 
Division, Feb 7. Assists: counseling positions avail- 
able, tuition, fees not exempt; apply C. P. Froehlich, 
School of Educ. Master’s & Doctorate, Student Per- 
sonnel, Counseling Psych. 

CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF, Los Angeles 24. School 
of Education: Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad Divi- 
sion, July 1. Tuition: Resident none, Nonres $300. 
Assists: 2, $1800, tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs 
wrk; apply Dean, Dept Education, July 1. Master's, 
School Psychometrist, School Guid; Doctorate, 
School Psychologist, Pupil Personnel, Counselor 
Training. Department of Psychology: Apply for 
Admis: Head, Dept Psych, Aug 1. Tuition: Resi- 
dent none, Nonres $300. Stipends: 12, $1600, tu- 
ition, fees not exempt, apply Dept Psych, Feb 20. 
Scholars: apply Grad Division, Feb 20. Assists: 
1-2, $1575; 10-20 hrs wrk; apply Dept Psych, Feb 
20. Master’s & Doctorate, Counseling Psych. 
CATHOLIC UNIversITy OF AMERICA, Washington 17, 
D. C. Apply for Admis: Dean appropriate school, 
month prior to entrance. Tuition: $20/cr hr. Fel- 
lows: apply Roy J. Deferrari, Secretary General, 
Chmn, Committee on Fellowships, Scholarships, & 
Student Aid, Feb 1. Scholars: Counseling, 7, room 
& board or tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; 
women preferred, apply Dr. Deferrari, Feb 1. As- 
sists: Counseling, 2, $1560, 20 hrs wrk, apply Head 
Dept, Feb 1. Master’s & Doctorate. 

CENTRAL Missournt STATE COLLEGE, Warrensburg. 
Apply for Admis: Reid Hemphill, Chmn, Grad 
Committee. Tuition: $75 incidental fee. Assists: 
1, $450; 15 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Hemphill. Master's, 
Counseling & Guid. 

CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EpuUCATION, EI- 
lensburg. Apply for Admis: J. Wesley Crum, Dean 
Instruction, month prior to entrance. Tuition: 
none. Assists: 8, $900, 10 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Crum, 
April 1. Master’s, Guid. 
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CINCINNATI, UNIVERSITY OF, TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cin- 
cinnati 21, Ohio. Apply for Admis: Carter V. 
Good, Dir Grad Studies, Sept 15. Tuition: Resi- 
dent $330, Nonres $465. Plies: $200, tuition ex- 
empt; apply Dr. Good, Apr 15. Assists: $500, tu- 
ition exempt; first-year students not eligible, apply 
Dr. Good, Apr 15. Master’s & Doctorate, Personnel 
Services, Counseling. 

CxLarK UNIversity, Worcester, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Vernon Jones, Chmn, Dept Education, Aug 
30. Tuition: $600. Scholars: 2, $600, tuition ex- 
empt, apply Dr. Jones, June 30. Master’s, Educ & 
Vocational Guid. 

CoLcaTE University, Hamilton, N. Y. (Men.) Ap- 
ply for Admis: Strang Lawson, Chmn, Grad Studies, 
June. Fellows: 8, $1400, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Glen Waas, Feb. Mas- 
ter’s, Guid, School Counseling. 

Cotorapo A & M Co tecer, Fort Collins. Apply for 


Admis: Walter R. Horlacher, Grad School, June 1. 
Tuition: Resident $183, Nonres $240. Assists: 6, 


Resident hall counselor, $100/mo, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Courtlyn W. 
Hotchkiss, Dir Housing, May 1. Master's. 


Cotorapo, University oF, Boulder. Apply for 


Admis: Clarence W. Failor, College of Education, 
July. Tuition: Resident $22, Nonres $348. Fel- 
lows: Research, $1800, tuition exempt, fees not 


exempt; University, $1200, tuition exempt, fees 
not exempt; apply Dean, Grad School, Mar 1. 
Scholars: 80, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, apply 
Dean, Grad School, Mar 1. Assists: tuition reduced 
to resident tuition, fees not exempt; apply Dir, Col- 
lege Education, Mar 1. Master’s & Doctorate, Guid 
& Personnel. 


CocumsiA UNrversity, TEACHERS COLLEGE, New York 
27, N. Y. Apply for Admis: Office of Admissions, 
Aug 1. Tuition: $25/cr, $868/acad yr. Fellows, 
Scholars: $1000-$2000, tuition, fees not: exempt; 
apply F. H. Hagemeyer, Registrar, Dec 31. Assists: 
apply Head Appropriate Dept, Dec 31. Master’s & 
Doctorate, Student Personnel Admin, Guid, Voc 
Counseling; Doctorate, Counseling Psych & Rehab 
Counseling. 


University oF, Storrs. Apply for 
Admis: Edward A. Wicas, School of Education. 
Tuition: Resident $75, Nonres $200. Assists: 2, 
$1327, tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; first- 
year students not eligible; apply School Educ. 
Master’s & Doctorate, Counseling, Guid & Personnel. 


CorNeLL University, Ithaca, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: A. Gordon Nelson, School Education, May 
15. Tuition: $300. Fellows: $1850-$2800, tuition, 
fees not exempt; apply John McConnell, Dean, Grad 
School, Feb 15. Scholars: $300-$850, tuition, fees 
not exempt; apply Dr. McConnell, Feb 15. Assists: 
35, $1800-$2400, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Nelson, Feb 15. Master’s & 
Doctorate, Guid & Personnel. 


CONNECTICUT, 


DELAWARE, UNIVERSITY OF, Newark. Apply for Ad- 
mis: C. J. Rees, Dean, School of Grad Studies, Aug. 
Tuition: $13/cr hr. Assists: Men preferred for 
Dorm Counselors; apply Dr. Rees. Master’s, Guid. 


Denver, UNIversITY OF, Denver 10, Colo. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad College, Sept 1. Tuition: 
$14/cr hr. Fellows: apply Daniel D. Feder, Dean 
Students, & Harold E. Moore, Dir School of Educa- 
tion, June 1. Master’s & Doctorate. 
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Depart- 
ment of Psychology: (Men.) Apply for Admis, Fel- 
lows, Assists: Allan P. Farrell, S.J. Tuition: $15/ 
cr hr. Fellows: 5, $1150, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt; 18-20 hrs wrk; apply Apr 1. Assists: 1 or 
2, $650, tuition, fees not exempt; 9 hrs wrk; apply 
Apr 1. Master’s. Department of Education: Ap- 
phy for Admis: Claude Nemzak, Chmn, Education 
Dept, Aug 14. Tuition: $15/cr hr. Fellows: 
$1050-$1150/9 mos; tuition exempt; 20 hrs wrk; 
apply A. P. Farrell, S.J., Dean, Grad School, Mar 15. 
Assists: $650/9 mos; apply Dr. Farrell, Mar 15. 
Master's. 

Duke University, Durham, N. C. Apply for Admis: 
Dean, Grad School, Aug 1. Tuition: $570. Fel- 
lows, Scholars, Assists: $1000-$1500, tuition and 
fees not exempt; 6-9 hrs wrk with assists; apply 
Dean, Grad School, Mar 1. Master’s and Doctorate. 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad School. Tuition: $625/ 
grad program. Assists: 2, $1200/12 mos, tuition ex- 
empt, fees not exempt; 38 hrs wrk; apply Dean, Grad 
School, Mar 1. Master’s, Guid, Counseling. 

East Texas STATE COLLEGE, Commerce. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School, July 30. Tuition: 
Resident $88, Nonres $198. Assists: 2, $1200, tui- 
tion, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply William 
E. Truax, Jr., May 1; other assists, House Fellow, 
room, board & tuition, apply Head, Division of 
Research & Health. Master’s, Guid. 


EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE, Charleston. Apply 
for Admis: R. D. Anfinson, Dean Students, or 
E. K. Lawson, Dean Women, Sept 1. Tuition: Res- 
ident $141.40, Nonres $261.40. Assists: 2 men, 2 
women, board & room, $40/mo; 10 hrs wrk; apply 
Dr. Anfinson or Dr. Lawson, May 15. Master’s, 
Guid. 

EASTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, Ypsilanti. 
Admis: Dir Grad Division, Sept 1. Tuition: Resi- 
dent $245, Nonres $381. Assists: 2, $950, tuition, 
fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dir Grad Divi- 
sion, 3 mos prior to entrance. Master’s. 

EASTERN New Mexico UNiversity, Portales. Apply 
for Admis: J]. W. Mears, Dean of Personnel, Sept 1. 


Derroit, University or, Detroit 21, Mich. 


Apply for 


Tuition: Resident $50, Nonres $100. Assists: 2, 
$1000; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Mears, July 1. Master’s, 
Personnel Services. 

Fiormwa STATE University, Tallahassee. Apply for 


Admis: Ernest Carson, Head, Grad Study, School of 
Educ, Aug 21. Tuition: Resident none, Nonres 
$350. Fellows: $750-$900, tuition exempt, apply 
Dean, Grad School, early spring. Assists: 2, $1350, 
tuition exempt, 8 hrs wrk; 1, $450, tuition exempt, 
4 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Carson. Master’s & Doctorate, 


Guid. 
Fiormpa, UNiversity oF, Gainesville. Apply for 
Admis: Dir of Admissions, Aug 1. Tuilion: Resi- 


dent $75 per sem, Nonres $250 per sem. Fellows: 
$100-$125 per mo, out-of-state tuition exempt, fees 
not exempt; apply Robert O. Stripling, Head Per- 
sonnel Service Dept, Mar 1. Scholars: $125/mo, 
out-of-state tuition exempt, fees not exempt; apply 
Dr. Stripling, Mar 1. Assists: $133/mo, out-of-state 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt; apply Dr. Stripling, 
Mar 1. Master’s, Rehab Counseling; Master’s & 
Doctorate, Guid & Personnel. 


ForDHAM UNIveRsITY, ScHooL oF EpUCATION, New 
York, N. Y. Apply for Admis: William A. Kelly, 
Chmn, Div of Educ, Psych, Measurements & Guid, 
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june 1. Tuition: $25/cr hr. Scholars: 3; tuition 
exempt, fees not excmpt; apply James S. Donnelly, 
Dean, Feb 15. Assists: 3; $800, tuition exempt, fees 
not exempt; 15 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Donnelly, Feb 15. 
Master’s & Doctorate, Guid. 

Fort Hays Kansas State Couircr, Hays. Apply for 
idmis: Ralph V. Coder, Dean, Grad Div, Aug 1. 
Tuilion: Resident $55, Nonres $92. Fellows: 
4; $500, tuition and fees not exempt; 12 hrs wrk; 
apply W. C. Wood, Educ, Joseph B. Ray, Psych, 
Mar 1. Master’s, Schoo] Counseling. 

Grorce PEABODY COLLEGE FoR TEACHERS, Nashville 
5, Tenn. Apply for Admis: Nicholas Hobbs, Chmn, 
Div of Human Development & Guid, Apr l. Tu- 
ition: $10/cr hr. Fellows: 5; $2400, tuition, fees 
not exempt; apply Dr. Hobbs, Feb 15. Scholars: 5; 
$300-$700, tuition, fees not exempt; apply Dr. 
Hobbs, Feb 15. Assists: $1500, tuition, fees not 
exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Hobbs, Feb 15. 
Master’s, Guid; Doctorate, Counseling. 

Grorce WASHINGTON University, Washington 6, 
D. C. Apply for Admis: Dir of Admis, July 1. 
Tuition: $17/cr hr. Fellows: 8; S1600, tuition, 
fees not exempt; apply Thelma Hunt, Executive 
Officer, Dept Psvch, July 1. Assists: 6; $75 per 
semester, tuition, fees not exempt; 6 hrs wrk; apply 
Dr. Hunt, July 1. Master's & Doctorate, Guid, 
Counseling Psych. 

Harpin-SimMMons University, Abilene, Tex. Apply 
for Admis: J. B. Adair, Div Grad Studies. Tuition: 
$12/cr hr. Fellows: 6; $585, tuition not exempt; 
apply Dr. Adair, Apr 15. Master’s. 

Harvarp University, Cambridge 38, Mass. Apply 
for Admis: David V. Tiedeman, Peabody House, 
138 Kirkland St. Tuition: $800. Scholars: 15; 
£2000, tuition, fees not exempt; apply Prof. Tiede- 
man, Apr 1. Assists: 2; $3600, tuition, fees not 
exempt; first-year students not eligible; apply Prof. 
liedeman, Apr 1. Master's, School Counseling, Doc- 
torate, Counseling, Psych, Director of Guid, Dean 
of Students. 

Inano State Couiece, Pocatello. Apply for Admis: 
Clarence C. Moore, Educ Dept. Tuition: Resident 
$112.50, Nonres $262.50. Assists: 8; $187.50, tuition, 
fees not exempt; 5 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Moore. 
Master’s. 

IDAHO, UNIveRsITy OF, Moscow. Apply for Admis: 
Eugene Giles, Psych Dept. Tuition: none. Assists: 
1-2; $900, fees exempt; 10-20 hrs wrk; apply Psych 
Dept, or Student Counseling Center, May 31. Mas- 
ter’s, Guid. 

ILLINots STATE NORMAL UNiversity, Normal. Apply 
for Admis: Dept of Educ & Psych. Tuition: Res- 
ident $90, Nonres $180. Assists: 1, $100/mo, tui- 
tion, fees not exempt; 60 hrs mo; apply Dean 
of University, Mar 1. Master’s, Counseling. 


ILuinois, UNiversiry oF, Urbana. Apply for Admis: 
F. H. Finch, College of Educ, early applications 
recommended. Tuition: Resident $130, Nonres 
8550. Fellows: $1200, tuition, fees exempt; apply 
Frederick T. Wall, Feb 15. Assists: $1500-—S2000, 
tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; first-year students 
not considered; apply Dr. Finch. Master’s, Doc- 
lorate. 

INDIANA University, Bloomington. Apply for Ad- 
mis: Howard Batchelder, Assoc Dean, School of 
Educ. Tuition: Resident $6/cr hr, Nonres $14.25/ 
cr hr. Fellows: $1000, resident tuition exempt; 
apply Dean, School of Educ, Feb 15. Assists: $750- 
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$1200, resident tuition, fees exempt; 15 hr wrk; ap- 
ply Dean, School of Educ, Feb 15.. Counseling 
issists: 85, room, board, remission of fees; approx 
20 hr wrk; apply Dir of Counseling & Activities, 
Men's & Women’s Halls, Feb 1. Master’s & Doctor- 
ate, Guid. 

Iowa Srate Teacuers Cotiece, Cedar Falls. Apply 
for Admis: Registrar, Sept 10. Tuition: $65/quar- 
ter. Assists: 10; $900-$1500, tuition exempt; 10 hrs 
wrk. Apply M. J. Nelson, Dean of Instruction, Mar 
1. Master’s, Guid, Counseling. 

Iowa State University oF, lowa City. Apply for 
Admis: E.'T. Peterson, Dean, College of Educ, Aug. 
Tuition: Resident $102, Nonres $152. Fellows: 
$30-$60/mo, tuition, fees exempt; apply Dr. Peter- 
son, Mar 1. Scholars: Tuition, fees exempt; apply 
Dr. Peterson, Mar 1. Assists: $100-$160/mo, 20 hrs 
wrk; $40-$70/mo, 10 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Peterson, 
Mar 1. Master’s & Doctorate, Counseling & Guid, 
Personnel & Industrial Psych. 

Joun Carroitt University, Cleveland 18, Ohio. 
Men.) Apply for Admis: H. F. Bukenhauer, Dir 
Grad Div, Sept 1. Tuition: $17/cr hr. Fellows: 1, 
$1800-$2000, tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply 
Dr. Bukenhauer, Mar 1. Master’s, Guid & Counsel- 
ing. 

Jouns Hopkins University, Baltimore 19, Md. Ap- 
ply for Admis: Chmn, Dept of Educ, Mar 1. Tu- 
ition: $400 for MA & PHD, $15/cr hr. Fellows: 
1, $1000, tuition, fees exempt; apply Chmn, Dept of 
Educ, Mar i. Scholars; 2, $500-$600, tuition, fees 
exempt; apply Chmn Dept of Educ, Mar |. Assists: 
1, $600, tuition, fees exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply 
Chmn, Dept of Educ, Mar 1. Master’s & Doctorate, 
Guid. 

Kansas City, University or, Kansas City, Mo. Tu- 
ition: $16/cr hr. Psychology Dept: Apply for Ad- 
mis: Psych Dept, Sept 15. Fellows: 4; $800, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Robert 
G. Neel, Chmn Psych Dept, May 31. Scholars: 
amount varies, tuition, fees not exempt; apply Dean 
of Students, May 31. Assists: 1; $.75-$1.00/hr, tu- 
ition, fees not exempt; 10-20 hrs wrk; apply Dean 
of Students or Psych Dept, May 31. Master’s, Coun- 
seling. Education Dept: Apply for Admis: School 
of Educ, Mar. Fellows: 2; $1000, tuition, fees ex- 
empt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Hugh W. Speer, Dean, 
School of Educ. Master’s & Doctorate, Personnel, 
Guid. 

Kansas State Coutiece, Manhattan. Apply for Ad- 
mis: Harold Howe, Grad School, Apr 1. Tuition: 
Resident $180, Nonres $300. Assists: 6, $1350; 20 
hrs wrk; apply Dean Howe, Mar 1. Master’s, Guid 
& Counseling Student Personnel, Counseling Psych. 
KANSAS State Teacners CoLitece, Emporia. Apply 
for Admis: Merrit Sanders, Head, Dept of Psych, 
Don Davis. Head, Dept of Educ, Aug 1. Tuition: 
Resident $57, Nonres $94. Fellows: 1 or 2; $500, 
tuition, fees not exempt; 40 hrs/mo; apply Orville 
L. Eaton, Dir, Grad Div, Apr 1. Assists: 1 or 2, 
S50-S80/mo, tuition, fees not exempt; apply Dr. 
Eaton, Apr 1. Master’s, Guid & Counseling. 
KANSAS, University of, Lawrence. Apply for Admis: 
John H. Nelson, Dean, Grad School. Tuition: 
Resident $115, Nonres $240. Fellows: 35; $915- 
$1240; 6 hrs wrk; apply Dean Nelson, Mar 1. First- 
vear students not eligible. Scholars: 25; $715- 
$40; 6 hrs wrk; apply Dean Nelson, Mar 1. Assists: 
10; 20 hrs wrk; apply Kenneth E. Anderson, Dean, 
School of Educ, Mar 1. Master’s & Doctorate, Coun- 
seling, Guid; Master’s Rehab Counseling. 
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Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Apply for Ad- 
mis: R. M. Clark, Dean, Grad School. Tuition: 
Resident $50, Nonres $85. Fellows: 1, $500, tuition, 
summer fees exempt; 3 hrs wrk per day; apply D. L. 
Arnold, Prof Educ, Aug 1. Assists: 1, $400, tuition 
exempt; apply Prof. Arnold, Aug 1. Master's, Coun- 
seling & Guid. 

Kentucky, UNiversity oF, Lexington. Apply for 
Admis: Office of Admission, June 15. Tuition: 
$7.50/cr hr. Assists: 5, $1500; tuition, fees not 
exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Charles F. Elton, Dir 
University Counseling Services, Apr 1. Master's, 
Doctorate. 

Lonc IsLanp UNiversity, Extension, Brooklyn 1, 
N. Y. Apply for Admis: Jacob I. Hartstein, Head, 
Dept of Educ. Tuition: $640. Assists: 1, $800, 
tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Hartstein, 
Apr 1. Master’s, Guid. 

LoutstaNA STATE University, Baton Rouge. Apply 
for Admis: Dept of Educ. Tuition: Resident $30, 
Nonres $60. Assists: 6, $900, tuition, fees exempt; 
12 hrs wrk; apply Head, Dept of Educ. Master's, 
Doctorate. 

Loyota Co .ece, Baltimore 10, Md. Apply for 


Admis: Chmn, Dept of Educ, Sept 1. Tuition: 
Nonres $15. Scholars: tuition; apply Dean, Grad 
Div, Sept 1. Master’s, Guid. 


LoyoLa University, Chicago 11, Ill. Apply for Ad- 
mis: Chmn, Dept of Educ, Aug 1. Tuition: $500. 
Fellows, Scholars, Assists: $900, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt; first-year students not eligible is 
Fellows and Scholars; apply appropriate Dept, Apr 
1. Master’s Doctorate. 

MacMurray Co.tece, Jacksonville, Ill. Apply for 
Admis: W. S. Dysinger, Mar 15. Tuition: $15/cr 
hr. Scholars: 6, $100-$600, tuition, fees not ex- 
empt; apply Chmn, Dept of Psych, Mar 15. Assists: 
3, $1286, tuition, fees exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply 
Chmn, Dept of Psych, Mar 15. Master’s. 
MARYLAND, UNIveRsITY OF, College Park. Apply for 
Admis: Gladys Wiggin, month prior to registration. 
Tuition: $10/cr hr. Fellows: $675, tuition, fees 
exempt; first-year students not eligible; apply Chmn, 
Fellowship & Assistantship Committee, Mar. Assists: 
$1350, tuition, fees exempt; first-year students not 
eligible; apply Chmn, Fellowship & Assistantship 
Committee, Mar. Master’s & Doctorate, Guid & 
Personnel. 

Marywoop CoLtece, Scranton, Pa. (Women.) Ap- 
ply for Admis: Chmn, Grad Div, June. Tuition: 
$500. Scholars: 1, tuition exempt; apply Chmn, 
Grad Div, May. Assists: 2, $200, tuition, fees not 
exempt; apply Dean, May. Master’s. 
MASSACHUSETTS, UNIVERSITY OF, Amherst. 
Admis: Dean Grad School, June 1. Tuition: Res- 
ident $100, Nonres $220. Fellows: 3, $1400, tuition 
exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Claude C. Neet, Head, 
Dept of Psych, June 1. Assists: 3, $500-$2200, tui- 
tion exempt; 13-20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Neet, June 
1. Master’s & Doctorate, Guid & Counseling. 


M1aMI, University oF, Coral Gables 46, Fla. Apply 
for Admis: Riis Owre, Dean Grad School, Sept 5. 
Tuition: $325/sem for 12-15 grad crs, $27.50/cr hr. 
Fellows: 4, $1000; 6 hrs teaching; apply Dr. Owre, 
Mar 15. Master’s, Guid & Counseling. 


MICHIGAN State UNiversity, East Lansing. Apply 
for Admis: C. E. Erickson, Dean, College of Educ, 
Aug 15. Tuition: Resident $68, Nonres, $143. 
Scholars: 20, $1600-$2000, tuition, fees not exempt; 


Apply for 
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apply Gregory Miller, Dept Administration & Educa- 
tional Services, Apr 1. Assists: 3-5, $1800, tuition, 
fees not exempt (out of state tuition is waived); 
apply Walter F. Johnson, Dept of Admin & Educ 
Serv, Apr 1. Master’s, School Diagnostician; Master's 
& Doctorate, Counseling & Guid, College Personnel, 
Rehab Counseling. 

MICHIGAN, Universiry or, Ann Arbor. Apply for 
Admis: Dir of Admissions, Rackham School of Grad 
Study, Aug 15 for nonres, Sept | for residents. Tui- 
tion: Residents $200, Nonres $470. Fellows: 60, 
$1550-$1800, tuition, fees not exempt, apply Horace 
H. Rackham School of Grad Studies, Feb 15. 
Scholars: Tuition exempt, fees not exempt, apply 
Rackham School of Grad Studies, Feb 15. Assists: 
Amount varies, apply Dean W. C. Olson, School of 
Education, Feb 15. Master’s & Doctorate, Guid & 
Counseling. 

Mitts Coitece, Oakland 13, Calif. (Women.) Apply 
for Admis: Barbara Garcia, Dir of Grad Study, Apr 
1. Tuition: $370. Fellows: 3, room & board. 
tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Garcia, 
Mar 15. Master’s, Counseling, Guid. 


MINNESOTA, UNIveRSITY OF, Minneapolis. College of 
Education: Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad School, 


Sept 1. Tuition: Resident $46/quarter, Nonres 
$135 /quarter. Rehab Counselor Traineeships: 


10-12, $1600, tuition, fees not exempt; Apply John 
G. Darley, Grad School. VA Traineeships: 3-5, 
$3670 half time; $5400 full time; tuition, fees not 
exempt; apply C. Gilbert Wrenn, College of Educ. 
Assists: 15-20, $800-$1600, tuition, fees not exempt; 
apply Marcia Edwards, College of Educ. Master's 
& Doctorate, School Counseling, Counseling Psych, 
Rehab Counseling, Student Personnel. Departmen’ 
of Psychology: Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad 
School, Sept 1. Fellows: 15-20, OVR; $1600-$2800, 
tuition, fees not exempt; apply L. H. Lofquist, Dept 
of Psych, Feb 15. VA Traineeships: 12, $3670 half 
time; $5440 full time; tuition, fees not exempt; first 
year students not eligible; apply R. F. Berdie, Dir, 
Student Counseling Bureau, Feb 15. Assists: 12-15; 
$797-$1593, tuition, fees not exempt: 10-20 hrs 
wrk; apply W. A. Russell, Dept of Psych, Feb 15. 
Master’s & Doctorate, Voc Counseling, Guid, Per- 
sonnel. 

Mississipp! SOUTHERN COLLEGE, Hattiesburg. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad Council, Sept 7. Tuition: 
Resident $59, Nonres $66. Fellows: 6, $800, tuition 
not exempt, fees exempt for out-of-state candidates; 
10 hrs wrk; apply Dean, Grad Council, Mar 15. 
Scholars: 8, $400, tuition not exempt, fees for 
out-of-state candidates exempt; apply Dean, Grad 
Council, Mar 15. Master’s, Administrative Personnel 
& Counseling. 


Missouri, University oF, Columbia. Apply for 
Admis: Chmn, Educ or Psych Dept, May 1. Tui- 
tion: fees $160. Fellows: $700, fees not exempt; 
first-year students not eligible; apply Dean, Grad 
Faculty, Mar 1. Scholars: $500, fees not exempt; 
apply Dean, Grad Faculty, Mar 1. Assists: $1250- 
$1500, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply L. G. 
Townsend, Chmn, Dept of Educ, R. Daniel, 
Chmn, Dept of Psych, May |. Master’s & Doctorate, 
Guid & Counseling, Counseling Psych. 

MONTANA STATE UNIversiry, Missoula. Apply for 
Admis: Gordon B. Castle, Dean, Grad School. 
Tuition: Resident $64, Nonres $114. Assists: 
$1200, resident candidate $40/quarter remitted, non- 
resident candidate $90/quarter remitted; 15 hrs wrk; 
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apply L. J. Clareton, Dean, School of Educ. Master's 
& Doctorate. 

NEBRASKA, UNIVERSITY OF, Lincoln. Apply for 
Admis: Charles O. Neidt, Chmn, Dept of Educa- 
tional Psych & Measurements, May 1. Tuition: 
Resident $90, Nonres $180. Fellows: Tuition to 
$1500 +. tuition; apply Dean, Grad School, Mar 1. 
Assists: 2-4; $900, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 
12 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Neidt, May 1. Master’s, Guid, 
Counseling. 

New Hampsuire, University oF, Durham. Apply 
for A. ‘*: John F. Reed, Dean, Grad School. Tui- 
tion: » sident $300, Nonres $600. Scholars: 20, 
tuition, fees exempt; apply Dean Reed, Apr 1. 
Assists: 1, $1200; apply Herbert A. Carroll, Chmn, 
Dept of Psych, Apr 1. Master's. 

New Jersey State TEACHERS CoLiece, Upper Mont- 
clair. Apply for Admis: Dir of Personnel, Earl 
C. Davis. Tuition: Resident $11.50/cr hr, Nonres 
$13.50/cr hr. Fellows: 3, tuition, fees exempt, 
room & board; 15 hrs counseling; apply Dir of Per- 
sonnel, July 1. Master's, Personnel & Guid. 


New Mexico HicGHLANpS UNiversity, Las Vegas. 
Apply for Admis: Anna Martin, Head, Dept of 
Psych. Tuition: Resident $55, Nonres $90/quarter. 
Assists: 6, tuition, fees exempt; apply Dr. Martin, 
spring. Master’s. 

New York University, New York City 3. Apply for 
Admis: Bernard Kalirkowitz, Grad Psych Dept, 
Mar 1. Tuition: $25/cr hr. Fellows: 4, $1600, 
18 hrs tuition exempt; apply Dir Admissions, Grad 
School, Mar 1. Scholars: 15, $750; apply Dir Ad- 
missions, Grad School, Mar 1. Assists: 12, $1400- 
$1600, 18 cr hrs, tuition exempt; 8-16 hrs wrk; apply 
Brewster Smith, Mar 1. Master's, Doctorate, Coun- 
seling Psych. 

NraGaRA UNIversity, Niagara, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: Joseph A. McBride, CM, Dean, Grad School, 
Aug 15. Tuition: $21/cr hr. Fellows: 15, tuition, 
fees exempt; 40 hrs wrk; apply Rev McBride, Mar 
15. Master’s, Guid & Counseling. 


NorTH CAROLINA COLLEGE AT DurHaM, Durham. 
Apply for Admis: Registrar, Sept 1. Tuition: Res- 
ident $5.25/cr hr, Nonres $16.50/cr hr. Assists: 
$450, apply Richard K. Barksdale, Vice-Dean, Grad 
School, Sept 1. 


NorTH CAROLINA STATE CoLLecr, Raleigh. Apply 
for Admis: Roy N. Anderson, Head, Dept of Occu- 
pational Information & Guid, 30 days before en- 
trance. Tuition: Resident $150, Nonres $500. 
Scholars: 15, $1600, tuition, fees exempt; apply 
Dr. Anderson. Master’s, Occupational Information 
& Guid, Rehab Counseling. 


NortH CAROLINA, UNiversiTy oF, Chapel Hill. Ap- 
ply for Admis: Dean Grad School, Sept 17. Tui- 
a Resident $75/sem, Nonres $250/sem. IJniern- 

sps: 2, $520, tuition, fees not exempt; 15 hrs 
wrk: apply to Dir, Univeristy Testing Serv. Assists: 
3, $1000, tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; first- 
year students not eligible; apply Dir, University 
Testing Serv. Master's, Personnel Administration; 
Doctorate, Guid. 


NortH Texas STATE CoLiece, Denton. 
Admis: Dean, Grad School, Aug 1, Tuition: Resi- 
dent $40, Nonres $150. Assists: 4, $675, tuition, 
fees not exempt; apply Dean, School of Educ, June 
1. Master’s, Counseling & Guid; Doctorate, Coun- 
seling. 
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NorTHERN ILiinois STATE CoLLece, Dekalb. Apply 


for Admis: Robert Hainds, Dean, Grad School. 
Tuition: Resident $110, Nonres $200. Assists: 
$150, tuition, fees exempt; apply Dr. Hainds. 


Master’s, Counseling & Guid. 

NorTHERN STATE TEACHERS CoLLece, Aberdeen, S. 
Dak. Apply for Admis: Dr. Heming, Dir, Grad 
Studies, Aug. Tuition: Resident $108, Nonres $180. 
Assists: 2, $150/mo, tuition, fees not exempt; apply 
W. J. Jerde, Mar 1. Master’s. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIversity, Evanston, Ill. Apply for 
Admis: Moody Prior, Dean, Grad School. Tuition: 
$795. Fellows: Amount varies; tuition, fees exempt; 
apply Dean Prior, Mar 15. First-year students not 
eligible. Scholars: Amount varies; tuition, fees 
exempt; apply Dean Prior, Mar 15. Assists: 1, 
$1000, tuition, fees exempt; first-year students not 
eligible; apply Frank W. Miller, School of Educ, 
Mar 15. Master’s & Doctorate, Guid & Personnel. 
Notre DAME, UNIVERSITY oF, Notre Dame, Ind. 
(Men.) Apply for Admis: Paul E. Beichner, C.S.C., 
Dean, Grad School, Mar 15. Tuition: $375. Fel- 
lows: apply Rev. Beichner, Mar 15. Scholars: 
Tuition. Master’s & Doctorate, Educ & Voc Guid. 
OccipeNTAL CoLtece, Los Angeles 41, Calif. Apply 
for Admis: Chmn, Dept. of Psych, Mar 15. Tui- 
tion: $350. Scholars: 1, full tuition, fees not exempt; 
apply Ben Cully, Dean of Men, Mar 15. Master's, 
Counseling Psych. 

Onto State University, Columbus 10. Apply for 
Admis: Entrance Board, Mar 1. Tuition: Resi- 
dent $75/quarter, Nonres $200/quarter. Fellows: 
3, $1800, nonresident tuition exempt; apply Dean, 
Grad School, Feb 15. Scholars: 4, $900, nonresident 
tuition exempt; apply Dean, Grad School, Feb. 15. 
Assists: 59, $1200-$1800, nonresident tuition ex- 
empt; 5-20 hrs wrk; apply H. F. Burtt, Dept of 
Psych, Earl Anderson, Dept Educ, Feb 15. Master's, 
Rehab, Dormitory, & School Counseling; Doctorate, 
Counseling Psych, Guid. 


Onto University, Athens. Dean, 


Apply for Admis: 


Grad College, Mar 1. Tuition: Resident $229, 
Nonres $470. Assists: 17, $1500, tuition, fees 


exempt; 18 hrs wrk; apply Dean, Grad College, Mar 
1. aster’s, Guid, Personnel Services. 


OKLAHOMA A & M Co tece, Stillwater. Apply for 
Admis: Dean Grad School. Tuition: Resident $7.00/ 
cr hr, Nonres $11.00/cr hr. $132 max. Assists: 
3, tuition, fees exempt; 10 hrs wrk, apply W. J. 
Griffith, Jr., Head, Dept of Psych, Mar 1. Master's 
& Doctorate, Guid, Counseling. 


Omana, University oF, Omaha, Nebr. Apply for 
Admis: Dr. Robbins, Dir of Grad Div, Sept |. 
Tuition: Resident $8/cr hr, Nonres $14/cr hr. 
Internships: 3, $600-$1200, tuition exempt for 6 
hrs; 20-80 hrs wrk; apply Gale Oleson, July 1. 
Master’s, Guid. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE, Corvallis. 
F. R. Zeran, School of Educ. Tuition: $65. As- 
sists: 1, $1200, tuition, fees not exempt; 6-9 hrs 
wrk; apply Dean Zeran, Mar 15. First-year students 
not eligible. Master’s & Doctorate, Guid. 


Orecon, UNIversITY OF, Eugene. Apply for Admis: 
Dir of Admissions. Tuition: $195. Fellows: 2, 
$1200-$1600, tuition exempt, fees reduced; 12 hrs 
wrk; first-year students not eligible; apply Grad 
School, Mar 15. Assists: 6, $900-$1400, tuition 
exempt, fees reduced; 12 hrs wrk; apply Grad 
School, Mar 15. VA Traineeships: counseling 
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psych; $1800-$4000; 20 hrs wrk; Rehab Counselors 
Traineeships: $1600, for students in two year pro- 
gram. Master’s & Doctorate. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNiversity, University Park. 
Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad School, Sept 1. 
Tuition: Resident $280, Nonres $530. Fellows: 2, 
(VA Traineeships) $2400, tuition, fees exempt; work 
hours vary; apply Dean, College of Educ, Mar 1. 
Scholars: 12 (Federal & State Rehab Traineeships), 
$600-$1200; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dean, College of 
Educ, Mar 1. Master's, Counseling Psych, School 
Guid Counseling, College Personnel, Vocational 
Rehab Counseling; Doctorate, Counseling Psych, 
School Guid Administration, College Personnel Ad- 
ministration, Voc Rehab Specialist. 

PENNSYLVANIA, UNIversiTy oF, Philadelphia 4. Ap- 
ply for Admis: Dean Grad School, Bennett Hall. 
Tuiiion: $800. Fellows: $1000, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt; apply Dean Grad School, Feb 20. 
Scholars: To $400, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 
apply Dean Grad School, Feb 20. Assists: $1000, 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply 
Chmn, Dept Psych. Master’s, Guid, Counseling, 
Dean; Doctorate, Counseling Psych, Personnel Serv- 
ices, Guid. 


PurpuE University, Lafayette, Ind. Apply for Ad- 
mis: John Hadley, Dept of Psych, Elizabeth K. 
Wilson, Dept of Educ, Apr 1. Tuition: Resident 
$100, Nonres $287.50. Fellows: 3—5, $1000, tuition 
exempt, fees exempt except for $32; apply Dean, 
Grad School, Mar 15. Scholars: open; tuition 
exempt; fees exempt except for $100; apply Dean, 
Grad School, Mar 15. Assists: 20, tuition exempt; 
fees exempt except $32; apply Dean, Grad School, 
Mar 15. Master’s & Doctorate, Counseling, Guid & 
Personnel. 


RICHMOND, UNIVERSITY OF, Richmond, Va. 
for Admis: B. C. Holtzclaw, Apr. 1. Tuition: 
Resident none, Nonres $530. Fellows: 1, $300- 
$1200, tuition, fees not exempt; apply Dr. Holtz- 
claw, Mar 1. Scholars: 1-3, $150, tuition, fees not 
exempt; apply Dr. Holtzclaw, Mar 1. Master’s. 


Apply 


SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE, Sacramento 19, Calif. 
Apply for Admis: Office of Admissions, Sept. Tui- 
tion: Resident $60, Nonres $240. Scholars: 2, 
$200; apply Chmn, Committee on Loans, Scholar- 
ships & Awards, Apr 15. Assists: $.90-$1.25/hr; ap- 
ply Chmn, Comm Loans, Scholarships & Awards, 
Apr 15. Master’s. 


SAN DiecGo State Coitece, San Diego 15, Calif. 
Apply for Admis: Dean Grad Div, Aug 1. Tuition: 
Resident $22/sem; Nonres $90/sem. Scholars: 6, 
$50-$400, tuition, fees not exempt; apply Assoc Dean 
of Student Activities, Oct 15. Master’s, Pupil Coun- 
seling. 

SAN Jose StaTE CoLtece, San Jose, Calif. Apply for 
Admis: Admissions Officer. Tuition: Resident 
$20/academic year, Nonres $6/cr hr. Fellows: 
8-12, $50-$500, tuition, fees not exempt; work hours 
vary; apply Grad Study Coordinator, Apr 15. As- 
sists: 8-12, $200-$1800, tuition, fees not exempt; 
work hours vary; apply Grad Study Coordinator, 
Apr 15. 

SCRANTON, UNIVERSITY OF, Scranton 3, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: Registrar, Sept 1. Tuition: $18/cr hr. 
Scholars: 1, tuition exempt; apply Lawrence J. 
Lennon, Chmn, Dept of Educ, Aug 1. Masters, 
Guid. 


$22 


Apply for 
M. Eunice Hilton, Dir, Student Personnel 


Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
Admis: 
Work, Mar 1. Tuition: $30/cr hr. Fellows: 1, 
$1800, tuition exempt; apply Virgil Rogers, Mar 1. 
Scholars: 5, tuition exempt; apply Dean Rogers, 
Mar 1. Assists: 109 total: 40 women student deans, 
room & board, tuition exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply M. 
Eunice Hilton, Feb 1. 4 Grad Assistants, $1200- 
$1800, 6 cr hrs tuition exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply 
Dean Rogers, Mar 1. 65 dormitory proctors, room, 
room & board, 9 cr hrs, tuition exempt; apply Jim 
G. Carleton, Dir Men’s Housing, Mar 1. Master's 
& Doctorate, Student Personnel, Guid, Counseling. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF, University 
Park, Los Angeles 7. Apply for Admis: Registrar. 
Tuition: $20/cr hr. Assists: 14, $1000, tuition, 


fees not exempt; apply Dean, School of Educ. Voca- 
tional Counselors: 6, $200/mo; 20 hrs wrk; open to 
doctoral candidates. Master’s & Doctorate, Guid. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS University, Carbondale. Apply 
for Admis: E. D. Fitzpatrick, Chmn, Dept of Guid, 
Aug 1. Tuition: $34/quarter. Fellows: 4, $110/ 
mo, tuition, fees exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply Willis 
Swartz, Dean Grad School, June 1. Scholars: 8 
(resident counselors), $90/mo, tuition, fees exempt; 
20 hrs wrk; apply Maude Stewart, Assoc Prof. 
Dept of Guid, June 1. Assists: 2, $180/mo, tuition, 
fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Fitzpatrick, June 
1. Master’s, Guid & Counseling, College Student 
Personnel. 

Texas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, San 
Apply for Admis: Claude Elliot, 
Dean Grad Studies. Tuition: Resident $48/sem, 
Nonres $150/year. Head Residents: $125-$150; 
preference given to married grad students. Assist- 
ant Residents: $50-$60/mo; apply M. O. Juel, Dean 
of Students, J. W. Stone, Assoc Dean of Students, 


SOUTHWEST 
Marcos, Tex. 


Apr 1. Master’s, Counseling, Guid. 
SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE, Springfield 9, Mass. Apply 
for Admis: Dir of Grad Studies. Tuition: $600. 


Scholars: apply R. William Cherry, Chmn, Scholar- 
ship Committee. Assists: 5, $350, tuition, fees not 
exempt; 6 hrs wrk; apply Seth Arsenian, Chmn, 
Guid & Personnel Services, May 1. Master’s, Guid 
& Personnel Services. 

St. Joun’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: Daniel C. Sullivan, Chmn, Grad Dept of 
Educ, 6 weeks prior to registration. Tuition: 
$23/cr hr. Scholars: 3, tuition, fees exempt; first- 
year students not eligible; apply Frederick Easterly, 
Dean, School of Educ, Apr 15. Master’s & Doctorate, 
Elem & Sec School Guid, Collegiate Personnel Serv- 
ices. 


Tempe University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. Apply for 


Admis: Chmn, Dept of Psych. Tuition: $20/ 
cr hr. Assists: 12, $1400, tuition, fees exempt; 20 


hrs wrk; apply Chmn, Dept of Psych. Doctorate, 


Counseling. 

Texas CuristtaAN University, Fort Worth. Apply 
for Admis: Otto R. Nielson, Dean School of Educ, 
July 1. Tuition: $13/cr hr. Scholars: 5, $200; ap- 
ply T. F. Richardson, Chmn, Scholarship Commit- 
tee, July 1. Master’s. 


Texas TrcCHNOLoGICAL CoLirce, Lubbock. Apply 
for Admis: Dept of Psych. Tuition: Resident $50, 
Nonres $300. Fellows: 15 (Rehab Counselor 
rraineeships), $1600, tuition, fees not exempt; apply 
Robert P. Anderson, Apr 1. Assists: 1, $1000, tu- 
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ition, fees not exempt; 60 hrs wrk/mo; apply Sylvan 
J. Kaplan, Apr 1. Master’s, Rehab & School Coun- 
seling; Doctorate, Counseling Psych. 

Turts University, Medford 55, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Dept of Educ, May. Tuition: $750. Fel- 
lows: 1, $2000, tuition, fees exempt except $10 
registration fee; apply D. W. Marshall, Chmn, Dept 
of Educ, Mar 1. Scholars: 1, full tuition, fees ex- 
empt except for $10 registration fee; apply Dr. 
Marshall, Mar 1. Master’s, Guid. 

Uran STATE AGRICULTURE COLLEGE, Logan. Apply 
for Admis: Dean Grad School, July. Tuition: 
$157, if a graduate assistant, otherwise $262. Assists: 
4, $450, tuition exempt for out-of-state candidates; 
10 hrs wrk; apply Arden Frandson, Dept of Psych, 
June 1. Master’s, Guid. 

Urau, University oF, Salt Lake City. (Predomi- 
nantly men.) Apply for Admis: Claude W. Grant, 
Head, Dept of Psych, Aug 1. Tuition: Resident 
$170, Nonres $320. Fellows: 2-5, $1600, tuition, 
fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Grant, Mar 
1. Scholars: 10, $1600, tuition, fees not exempt; 
apply Dr. Grant, Mar |. Assists: 5, $900-$1200, 
tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. 
Grant, Mar 1. Master’s, School & Rehab Counsel- 
ing; Doctorate, Counseling Psych, Counseling, Col- 
lege Personnel. 

VANDERBILT UNiversiTy, Nashville, Tenn. (Men.) 
Apply for Admis: S. C. Ericksen, Mar 1. Tuition: 
$180/quarter. Fellows: 2, $1000—$2800, tuition, fees 
not exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply, Dean, Grad School, 
Feb 15. Scholars: 2, $1000-$1800, tuition, fees not 
exempt, apply Dean, Grad School, Feb 15. Assists: 
4, $1000-$1400, tuition, fees not exempt; 10-15 hrs 
wrk; apply Dean, Grad School, Feb. 15. Master’s & 
Doctorate, Counseling. 

VircINIA STATE COLLEGE, Petersburg. Apply for 
Admis: John M. Hunter, Dir Div Grad Studies and 
Research, month prior to registration. Tuition: 
Resident $255, Nonres $395. Assists: 1, $300—$500, 
tuition, fees not exempt; apply Dr. Hunter, Aug 1. 
Master’s, Guid & Personnel Services. 

Vircinta, University oF, Charlottesville. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, School of Educ, Sept 15. Tuition: 
Resident $180, Nonres $360. Fellows: $300—$600; 
tuition, fees not exempt; 2 hrs wrk; first-year stu- 
dents not eligible; apply Dean, School of Educ, Apr 
1. Scholars: Apply Dean, School of Educ, Apr 1. 
Assists: 1, $1200; 10 hrs wrk; first-year students not 
eligible; apply Dean, School of Educ, Apr lI. 
Master’s & Doctorate, Guid, Counseling. 


WASHINGTON, STATE COLLEGE oF, Pullman. Apply 
for Admis: James H. Elder, Chmn, Dept of Psych, 
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Resident $60, Nonres $200. 
Assists: 10-15, $1400-$1800, tuition and fees not 
exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Elder, Mar 15. Doc- 
torate, Counseling Psych. 

WASHINGTON, UNiversity oF, Seattle 5. 
Admis: Henry A. Burd, Acting Dean Grad School, 


Sept 1. Tuition: 


Apply for 


July 15. Tuition: Resident $75, Nonres $225. 
Fellows: $150/mo, tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; 
first-year students not eligible; apply Francis F. 
Powers, Dean, College of Educ, Apr 15. Assists: 
$1.25/hr, tuition, fees not exempt; 10-20 hrs wrk; 
apply Dr. Powers, Apr 15. Master’s & Doctorate, 
Guid & Counseling. 

West VirciniA University, Morgantown. Apply for 
Admis: R. Dustman, Dean, Grad School. Tuition: 
Resident $90, Nonres $440. Assists: 5, tuition, fees 
not exempt; apply E. K. Feaster, previous semester. 
Master’s & Doctorate. 

WESTERN ILLINoIs STATE COLLEGE, Macomb. Apply 
for Admis: L. M. Schleier, Dir Grad Div, Sept 1. 
Tuition: Resident $102, Nonres $192. Assists: 1, 
$1350, tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply 
John S. Story, Apr 30. Master’s, Counseling & Guid. 
WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Apply for Admis: George G. Mallinson, Dean, 
School Grad Studies, Sept 20. Tuition: Resident 
$96.50, Nonres $150. Fellows: 10, $750, tuition not 
exempt, fees exempt; 15 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Mallin- 
son, Mar 1. Master’s, Guid, Counseling. 

WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EpuCcATION, Bell- 
ingham. Apply for Admis: Irwin A. Hammer, 
Chmn, Div of Grad Studies, before opening of quar- 
ter. Tuition: none. Fellows: 3, $900, fees not 
exempt; apply Dr. Hammer, Feb 1. Assists: $900, 
fees not exempt; apply Dr. Hammer, Feb 1. Mas- 
ter’s, Guid. 

WILLIAM AND Mary, CoL_ece oF, Williamsburg, Va. 
Apply for Admis: George Oliver, Head, Dept of 
Educ, Aug 15. Tuition: Resident $292, Nonres 
$582. Assists: 2, $900, 10 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Oliver, 
Aug 1. Master’s. 

Wyominc, University oF, Laramie. Apply for Ad- 
mis: R. H. Bruce, Dean, Grad School. Tuition: 
Resident $200, Nonres $410. Fellows: $999-$1791, 
tuition exempt; fees partially exempt; apply Dean 
Bruce, Mar 1. Assists: 1-3, $1200—$1800, tuition ex- 
empt; apply Lyle L. Miller, Chmn, Guid and Special 
Educ, Mar 1. Master’s, Guid, Counseling; Doctorate, 
Guid, Personnel Services, Counseling. 

XavieR University, Cincinnati 7, Ohio. Apply for 
Admis: Grad Div, Sept 17. Tuition: $15/cr hr. 
Scholars: 6, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; apply 
Dean, Grad Div, Apr 1. Master’s, Guid, Personnel. 
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TABLE 1 
Requirements for Admission to Guidance and Personnel Graduate Training 
Mini- 
mum Specific 
Dept. Under- Undergraduate Course 
Offering grad Requirements Tests Other Requirements 
Degree Sem For Admission 
Hours 
General course requirements are 
S Pes abbreviated as follows: 
y & = asses (Social Science), PS (Physi- 
s & « & oF S SS as ss cal Science), BS (Biological 
S s s 2 ®S 3 S# S23es : : 
—_ 2s 23 2 933 SSESSS es Science), M (Mathematics), 
Institution s 3 § $ SS 232 a eats Se FL (Foreign Language). 
S e Ses R 69 8S fF Numbers refer to semester hours. 
Akron, U., Akron 4, Ohio X 30 9 2 5.6 (63 A.C.E., 12 SS, 3 PS, 3 BS, 2 
M. 
Alfred U. Xx X 12 w# Ter ae Se oo oe 
Allegheny Coll. xX a eas a > oe ey ae ree cot 
American U. 2 12 12 > 3 $ @ Liberal arts training. 9 SS, 
3 PS, 3 BS. 
Appalachian St. Tchrs. X 12 6 Tchng. certif., 1 yr. tch. exp., 
Coll. Natl. Tchrs. Exam. 
Arizona St. Coll. xX a4 tw ? ace, ool il pecan ema eoe ae 
Arkansas, U. X Sot Sere <a X Battery of advisory exams. 
Atlanta U. X —™MWmesd356 6 6 SS, 6 PS, 12 BS, 6 M, 12 
FL. 
Ball St. Tchrs. Coll. x Ohio St. Psych. Exam., 
Coop. Engl. Test. 
Boston Coll. X 18 > 3 3 Xx Local screening exam. 
Boston U. 
Education xX » & ZB we SF BD cs .. Wor Ame. Foe. 
Psychology 2% .- 3 10 XorX 
Bridgeport, U. xX 9 ; 
Brigham Young U. X or S| Sea 
Bucknell U. X 18 3 >» 3 
Buffalo, U. 
Education me. es 6 * 2 X X 4 additional psych. 
Psychology x 20 > 2 6 X X 6 experim., 3 social, 3 abnor- 
mal psych, 
California, U. (Berkeley) X 2 Confidential battery. 
California, U. (LA) 
Education = » @ © 3 6 6 X 
Psychology oe aa 3 ca: a ae 
Canisius Coll., Buffalo, X 12 2 Oe wh’ tcce Bdbas 
N. ¥. 
Catholic U. of America X X Qualifying exam. in psych. 
dept. 
Central Missouri St. Coll. X 18 12 3 - & Natl. Tchrs. Exam. 
Central Washington Coll. X Sac” yd tie. * gm See aa Gah el “Sea eeoaae 
of Educ. 
Cincinnati, U. Tchrs. xX 7 © X X Coop. Engl. Test. 
Coll. 
Clark U. -m «« FF © si, ee 
Colgate U. -_ aa ; . ‘ xX X sia iea eats 
Colorado A. & M. Coll. X X 222 2 xX 20 combined in psych. and 
educ., 2 mental hygiene 
Colorado St. Coll. of xX 20 16 2 Coop. Engl. Test. 6 SS, 2 
Educ. PS, 2 BS. 
Colorado, U. X 18 6 3 X 6 growth & development, 6 


SS. Exploratory test. 
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Institution 


Mini- 


Connecticut, U. 


Cornell U. 
Delaware, U. 
Denver, U. 


Detroit, U. 
Education 
Psychology 


Duke Us 

Duquesne U. 

East Texas St. Coll. 
Eastern Illinois St. Coll. 


Eastern Michigan Coll. 
Eastern New Mexico U. 
Florida A&M U. 


Florida St. U. 
Florida, U. 


Fordham U. 


Fort Hays Kansas St. 
Coll. 


Fresno St. Coll. 


George Peabody Coll. for 
Tchrs. 
George Washington U. 


Hardin-Simmons U. 

Harvard Grad. Sch. of 
Educ. 

Idaho St. Coll. 

Idaho, U. 

Illinois St. Normal U. 


Illinois, U. 
Indiana St. Tchrs. Coll., 
Terre Haute 


Dept. 
Offering 
Degree 
ie: 
Q 8 
xX X 
X 
X 
x X 
xX X 
X 

X 


AKAK KAKAM 
A 


X 
X 
xX 
X X 
X 
X X 
xX 
xX 
X 
X X 
X X 
xX 
xX X 


mum 
Under- 
grad 
Sem 
Hours 
Q a 
12 9 
6 
18 9 
10 15 
20 
18 
12 
6 6 
24 24 
20 6 
24 15 
21 12 
12 
12 
20 20 
15 7 
18 9 
18 18 
15 15 
20 or 
20 
16 
28 «8 





Specific 

Undergraduate Course 
Requirements 

For Admission 
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Other Requirements 


General course requirements are 
abbreviated as follows: SS 
(Social Science), PS (Physi- 
cal Science), BS (Biological 
Science), M (Mathematics), 
FL ( Foreign Language ). 

Numbers refer to semester hours 





Full credentials required; in- 
dividual consideration. 
3-6 personality and mental 
hygiene, 3-6 sociology. 
Reading test. 


C.A.V.D. 3 experimental 
psych. 


2 experimental and 2 


tional psych. Language ex- 
am. in French or German. 


ra- 


9 SS, 3 PS, 3 BS. 


5 growth & development; 
Illinois tchrs. certif. 
12 SS, 12 PS or BS. 


Ohio St. Psych. Exam., 4 
personal adjustment, 12 
SS, 4 PS, 4 BS, 8 M. 

Course requirements vari- 
able. 

Own qualifying exam., 4 BS, 
4M. 

Tchng. certif. Ohio St. 
Psych. Exam. and 
Engl. Usage Tests. 

5 PS, 5 BS. 


Std. 
10 SS, 


counseling in 
6 SS, 6 


Degrees in 
School of Govt. 
PS or 8 BS, 12 FL. 

18 SS, 18 PS. 


Tchng. certif. 


3 mental hygiene. 
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Mini- 
mum Specific 
Dept. Under- _ Undergraduate Course 
Offering grad Requirements Tests Other Requirements 
Degree Sem For Admission 
Hours 
General course requirements are 
3 v5 abbreviated as follows: SS 
y» 8 ~& 8 ss (Social Science), PS (Physi- 
es & © &.s.8 Ss ost ss cal Science), BS (Biological 
ah s S$ 3 § $ £98 8 338 Ls 3 a ws Science), M (Mathematics), 
Institution S 2£ 8S £2 SEZ uoS BS SARS HSES SL ; 
S £ $ ££ 3SO = B Sa EQ SQss FL (Foreign Language). 
sacs & 5 & 6 S 3 6 & Numbers refer to semester hours. 
Indiana U. Xx Ohio St. Psych. Exam. 10 
educ. for those planning to 
teach. 
Iowa St. Tchrs. Coll. xX X — a X Gen. professional exam. 
Iowa St. U. xX X - 2s 2 ¢ 4 
John Carroll U. xX 24 12 a a eee 
Johns Hopkins U. on elas whe <5 Ge ae Se be’ stereos 
Kansas City, U. 
Education > . BW RB > + & & EE ne eee 
Psychology xX 2 > 2» § 8 X 3 each in abnormal, child, 
social, industrial, and his- 
tory of psych. 6 SS, 3 BS, 
3M. A.C.E. 
Kansas St. Coll. xX X 15 X Educ. dept. requires second- 
ary tchng. certif. 
Kansas St. Tchrs. Coll. as Battery of tests. 
Kansas, U. a a SS. eee ae ee ee Te ae ee pales 
Kent St. U. Xx - 2 s as Tchng. certif. 
Kentucky, U. X : 7 << nn 27 in BS, M, and FL. 
Long Island U. Grad. xX 18 6 - fo ie * “ uaedemeras 
Sch. 
Louisiana St. U. X me ae : 
Loyola Coll., Baltimore, X 12 5 3 62 
Md. 
Loyola U., Chicago, III. X X 18 24 2 2 a. = oie 
MacMurray Coll. — a 3 3 X 6SS, 6 PS, 6 BS, 3 FL. 
Manhattan Coll. a « = © - 2 2 educ. philosophy. 
Maryland, U. x = Engl. test. 
Marywood Coll. X X 12 12 > 3 = 18 SS, 6 PS or BS, 6 M, 6 FL, 
12 Engl., 9 philosophy. 
Massachusetts, U. io aa << ae 3 6 3 experim. psych. 
Miami, U. ~~ a we > 2 & Coop. Engl. Test. 
Michigan St. U. moe s X MSU Educ. Test Battery. 
Michigan, U. xX 15 Individual consideration. 
Milliken U. mm « @8 6 $ 3 12 Engl., 12 SS, 8 PS or BS. 
Mills Coll. xX X Individual consideration. 
Minnesota, U. 
Education a «= @& X Special graduate test battery. 
Psychology <—— So eee ‘ 
Mississippi Southern Coll. X 18 6 . . 3 
Mississippi St. Coll., St. X 18 6 3 > 3 
Coll., Miss. 
Missouri, U. a i a, ea — 
Montana St. U. X X 16 3 a ES ee ee re ee ee 
Nebraska, U. 12 12 Degrees offered in Dept. of 
Educ. Psych. and Meas. 
Local test battery. 
New Hampshire, U. xX 15 
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New Jersey St. Tchrs. 
Coll. 

New Mexico Highlands 
U. 

New York U. 

Niagara U. 

N. Carolina Coll. at Dur- 
ham 

N. Carolina St. Coll. 

N. Carolina, U. 


N. Texas St. Coll. 


Northeastern U. Coll. 
Ed. 

Northern Illinois St. Coll. 

Northern St. Tchrs. Coll. 

Northwestern U. 

Notre Dame, U. 


Occidental Coll. 

Ohio St. U. 

Ohio U. 

Oklahoma A&M Coll. 


Omaha, U. 
Oregon St. Coll. 


Oregon, U. 
Pennsylvania St. U. 
Pennsylvania, U. 
Education 
Psychology 
Purdue U. 
Richmond, U. 


Sacramento St. Coll. 
San Diego St. Coll. 
San Jose St. Coll. 
Scranton, U. 


Southern California, U. 


Southern Illinois U. 


%~ | Education 
w 


ww 


aia 


AKA KH 


Aw KAKAK 
AKAM 


“ 


y, 
y, 


AAA KA KH 
me KK KK 


Mini- 


mum 
Under- 
grad 
Sem 
Hour: 
s & 
$s 3 
Q 
48 
12 
34 
18 
24 or 
24 
12 9 
10 
2 6 
20 
14 14 
15 
24 
18 18 
12 6 
12 
20 #5 


Undergraduate Course 


Guidance, 
Counseling 
Measurements 

| Statistics 

Educational 
Psychology 

| Elementary 

Psychology 

Graduate Record 

Examination 


| 
| 
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| Tests & 
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Tests Other Requirements 


General course requirements are 
abbreviated as follows: SS 
(Social Science), PS (Physi- 
cal Science), BS (Biological 

> Scrence), M (Mathematics), 

on FL (Foreign Language). 

Numbers refer to semester hours. 


\Vfiller Analogies 


Tchrs. certif. 


xX 
3 experim. psych. 
6 sociology, 6 econ. 
Ohio St. Psych. Exam. and 
Coop. Engl. Tests. 
\ 9 SS, 6 PS or BS. 
C.A.V.D. 
Course requirements vari- 
able. 
3 


Intelligence test. 

B-undergrad. ave. 

Special test battery. Tchng. 
certif. or equivalent. 


X Course requirements vari- 
able. 


19 educ. and psych. 


X Coop. Gen. Culture Test. 
Local educ. comprehensive 
exams. 

Undergrad. tng. in gen. 
psych. and sciences. 

12 psych. required by psych, 
dept. 

18 SS, 8 PS or 16 BS, 6 M, 
12-18 FL. 

A.C.E. and Coop. Engl. Test. 

X 3 growth and development. 
Coop. Gen. Culture Test. 

X A.C.E. 

Local candidacy exam. 

Course requirements vari- 
able. Dept. exam. 

Local Engl. exam. 
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Mini- 
mum Specific 
Dept. Under- _ Undergraduate Course 
Offering grad Requirements Tests Other Requirements 
Degree Sem For Admisston 
Hours 
General course requirements are 
2 S = = abbreviated as follows: SS 
y 8 ~8_8 f= s (Social Science), PS (Physi- 
© Bs Betans . SSH Ses — cal Science), BS (Biological 
re s 3 o~ ~ gg 23 2 3% = 3§ ~~ Science), M (Mathematics), 
Institution ;¢ 3 SES zS 28 & Ea Sa) SQ FL (Foreign Language). 
RS & Ss £6 S&S S&S Q S SS _ Numbers refer to semester hours. 
Southwest Texas St. xX 24 _ @ ©) Wasweekeaasnd 
Tchrs. Coll. 
Springfield Coll. 12 6 Degrees offered in Guid. & 
Pers. Svs. Dept. 
St. John’s U. X 18 6 Teen \ aheterddoesn 
St. Lawrence, U. x MA Ens Cnt ale deadly acd . dna’ Wise es ea es 
St. Univ. Coll. for Tchrs., X 18 3 N. Y. St. Tchng. certif. re- 
Albany quirements. 
South Dakota, U. ~ « OO 3 X Coop. Engl. Test. 
Syracuse U. ~~ - _- oe een 
Temple U. << 12 - sso.) sewesbesees ; 
Tennessee, U., Knoxville, X State certif. for tchng. 
Tenn. 
Texas Christian U. X .. 24 12 .> > 2 3 .. 12 Engl., 12 SS, 6 BS. 
Texas Technological Coll. xX 12 3 X 3 physio. psych., 3 govt., 9 
educ. and sociology 
Texas Western Coll. XxX “4. Ee Tae “ren nei Tee dees ae 
Trinity U. X 18 6 ae se 6 sociology. 
Tufts U. X GUMMTMEr acc Chews eae «dats Waters! ead = dae aaa a aac 
Utah St. Agric. Coll. xX 20 educ. for guid. degree; 20 
psych. for psych. degree. 
Utah, U. xX mn 2 M.M.P.I., Strong Interest 
Inventory. 
Vanderbilt U.  « 6 a Us ae) ae BR” eae in 
Virginia St. Coll. 6 6 Degrees awarded in Educ. 
Psych, and Guid. Dept. 
Virginia, U. 6 6 ee ae ee ee | rr PER 
Washington, St. Coll. < we se ae 3 3 3 experim. psych. 
Washington, U. xX  . ve tee, de. Tek: name ee 
West Virginia U. xX 20 9 9 8 SS, 8 PS or BS, 12 Engl., 2 
art, 2 music, 4 phys. educ., 
diagnostic tests at W.V. U. 
Western Illinois St. Coll. X 16 in educ. and psych. com- 
bined. 
Western Michigan Coll. 15 Degrees awarded in School of 
Grad. Studies. 
Western Washington xX 10 2 6 3 X _ 12SS,10science. State certif. 
Coll. of Educ. and one yr. tchng. experi- 
ence. 
William & Mary, Coll. X Me es Ori, te ae se ee et as - 
Wyoming, U. X 16 6 2 2s 2 & Coop. Engl. Test. 8 econ. 


Xavier U. 


and sociology. 
12 in educ. and gen. psych. 
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Fascinating Features 


of the 1957 APGA Convention, Detroit, April 14-18. 


Dynamic Detroit with: 


¢ the world’s busiest waterway 

¢ ships of the seven seas 

e pushbutton marvels of automation 

e Canada due south (that’s right—south) 

¢ the world’s largest industrial concentration 

¢ living history at Greenfield Village 

sculptures by Milles, architecture by Saarinen 

parks, museums, zoos, playgrounds, drama, music 

urban imagination—hundreds of millions in neighborhood 
housing, civic buildings, expressways, and parking 

e every kind of sports tailored to your taste 

the world’s largest and most beautiful shopping center 

wonderful people with midwest warmth and hospitality 


Perfect Program 
¢ Personnel Leaders in Big Business 
¢ Personnel Leaders in Big Labor 
© World’s Largest Assembly of Guidance Leaders 
e Latest and Greatest Research in Guidance and Personnel 
Work 
© Refined Tools and Techniques 
e Up-to-the-second Philosophy 
e Balance; small, medium, and large groups 
e Authoritative addresses, stimulating discussions 
¢ New information and materials 
e Fastidious planning 


Tiptop Tours 
© transportation furnished free, minimum of footpounding 
¢ admission free, all tours 
¢ industrial personnel policies explained 
e Sunday afternoon (April 14); Greenfield Village 
¢ Wednesday afternoon (April 17); Chrysler, Ford, General 
Motors 


Attend the 1957 APGA Convention 
April 14 to 18 


Detroit, Michigan 
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From the Executive Secretary... 





January 1, 1957 stands as a point of con- 
siderable prominence in APGA. Another 
page of this issue shows that on December 
17, 1956 the Association had as many cur- 
rent members as were on the rolls at the 
end of the 1955-1956 fiscal year. Now on 
January | we have surpassed any previous 
level of membership. With four months 
remaining in this fiscal year, there is every 
possibility that the membership will pass 
the 9,000 mark and it can very well come to 
10,000. 

As announced in the November Journal, 
new members may join APGA at any time 
during the year and their memberships will 
be dated for twelve months from the date of 
application. Continuous billing started 
after the end of the last fiscal year and we 
now have members who will be renewing 
in each month from June on. The largest 
number of members will, of course, be re- 
newing on May 1, but even in October, 296 
members will renew next year. 

There have been big increases in state 
memberships. New York is the only state 
that has passed the 1,000 mark. Several 
others, however (California, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania) now have more 
than 400 members and several of these 
should near 1,000 before the end of the year. 

APGA stretches around the world with 
members in Cuba, British Guiana, Turkey, 
New Caledonia, India, Egypt, Brazil, Eng- 
land, Germany, Japan, The Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, Scotland, Venezuela, Thailand, 
New Zealand, Iran, and Switzerland. You 
might be surprised at some of the letters 
that come from members in foreign coun- 
tries indicating similarity of problems with 
ours on our own campuses and in our other 
personnel services. Although not joined 
together in local Branches, some of the 
foreign members belong to their own guid- 
ance associations and all are much inter- 
ested in developments in guidance through- 
out the world. 

APGA now has riore than 350 graduate 
students who are active members. Gradu- 
ate student membership may be held for 
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three years if renewed as such each year. 

Multiple memberships appear to be in- 
creasing. On April 30, 1956, 2,138 members 
held membership in more than one Divi- 
sion. On November 30, 1956 that number 
was 2,287. 

Applications for new memberships are 
increasing rapidly. On November 30 we 
had 1,217 new members as compared with 
817 new members on the same date last 
year. On April 30, 1956 the total number 
of new members for the year was 1,280. 
That this total is being quickly passed is a 
compliment to the State Membership Chair- 
men and to the work of the Branches. 

Of the many Branches of APGA, one of 
the most striking is the one in Hawaii. This 
Branch has more than 40 national members 
and is very active professionally. We do 
not have a Branch in Alaska, but we do 
have several members there. There are 
several members in Mexico. We have two 
Canadian Branches, one in New Brunswick 
and one in British Columbia. 

Within the confines of the United States 
many Branches are taking a great role in 
improving guidance and personnel services, 
providing professional stimulus for their 
members, and increasing national member- 
ships. The work of the Northern California 
Branch is particularly notable because it has 
actually been forming another new Branch. 
It is anticipated that this new group, nur- 
tured by the Northern California Branch, 
will develop quickly into a new APGA 
Branch. 

This story of membership and the rela 
tionship of Branches to membership is a 
stimulating professional account. Many 
groups in this country—official, semi-official, 
and strictly independent professional groups 
—have recently been looking at APGA with 
considerable interest and respect. No small 
part of the credit for this belongs to the 
professional attitude of our guidance and 
personnel people that brings them together 
in this strong national unity. 

From all of us here—A very Good New 
Year to you.—ARTHUR A. HITCHCOCK 
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tn Letters 





from our readers 


Reducing Number of Drop-Outs 


To the Editor: 

How many students dropped out of your school 
last year? Why did they leave? Was the cause due 
to the student, the school, or to outside influence? 
These questions each school is being asked to 
answer and challenged to improve involve the five 
steps needed in trouble-shooting used in efficient 
management: (1) Symptoms, (2) Trouble, (3) 
Causes, (4) Results, and (5) Remedy. 

The efficient doctor practices preventive medicine 
rather than remedial medicine; he observes the 
symptoms. Here are some of the symptoms of po- 
tential drop-outs: (a) frequent absenteeism; (b) 
behavior requiring frequent disciplinary actions; 
c) failures in more than one school subject; (d) 
increase of headaches and other minor ailments; (e) 
over-age for the grade level; (f) indifferent or 
hostile attitude toward school; (g) lack of interest 
in school work; (h) indications of poor economic 
conditions; (i) lack of participation in extra curricu- 
lar activities; (j) excessive interest in out-of-school 
youth groups. 

The trouble is drop-outs. Some of the causes are 
found among the symptoms; what have you found? 
The result is lack of preparation for life. The 
remedy may include the following steps: (a) study 
the pupil’s record to understand him better; (b) 
have a personal interview with the pupil displaying 
any of the above symptoms to ascertain why he is 
acting in this manner and to assure him of your 
interest in him; (c) visit his home to become ac- 
quainted with his parents and the community situa- 
tion in which he lives; invite his parents to visit the 
school; (d) get together with all of his teachers and 
pool their information in an effort to understand 
him and think through possible solutions; and (e) 
help the pupil understand himself and help him to 
plan a program in which he has a reasonable chance 
of succeeding. 

In some schools the teachers use this method to 
identify and handle possible drop-outs: List all 
students in your homeroom alphabetically. Under- 
line in red the names of all students who are over 
age for their grade. Underline in blue the names 
of all students who are in the lowest quarter of 
their class. Those whose names have been under- 
lined in both red and blue will be your most prob- 
able drop-outs. 

RALPH T. CRraico 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 





Big Bend, Florida 


Florida’s new APGA branch, the Big 
Bend Personnel and Guidance Association, 
has started out with an ambitious project— 
developing a program of internships in per- 
sonnel work, in cooperation with Florida 
State University. The internships—in busi- 
ness, industry, and state agencies—are to be 
a training ground for promising students as 
well as an aid to recruiting good people for 
the increasing number of openings in the 
Florida personnel field. The group hopes 
to have the program in operation by next 
fall. 


Wyoming 

APGA president Clifford Froehlich, at an 
October Wyoming Personnel and Guidance 
Association dinner meeting, discussed coun- 
selor-principal relations in the school. 

“First of all,” Dr. Froehlich said, “I 
should like to let my principal know that I 
realize he is the boss.” He suggested “sitting 
down” with the principal and discussing: 
(1) “what my (the counselor’s) responsi- 
bilities are in the group guidance program”; 
(2) “what should be my relationship with 
the teachers”; (3) the importance of the 
administrator’s awareness of the “unique 
kind of relationship” that exists when the 
counselee is given an opportunity for “‘self- 
exploration” and his awareness of the “cal- 
culated risks” that the counselor must take 
in the counseling process; (4) the areas of 
guidance, such as sex, education or religion, 
that should be avoided in a particular com- 
munity; (5) the kinds of services the guid- 
ance program should attempt to provide 
and the limitations necessary on those 
services. 

In the community, Dr. Froehlich said, 
counselors should talk of guidance as an 
integral function of the school. 
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WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





James W. CrensHAw has been appointed 
Dean of Students at Pratt Institute. He 
succeeds Miss Margaret B. Stephenson, who 
served for many years as Director of the 
Dept. of Student Personnel Services at the 
Institute. 


James S. Weeks has joined the Guidance 
faculty of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, as Assistant Professor. He 
was formerly Assistant Director of the 
Otsego County Vocational Education and 
Extension Board, New York. 


Douc ass Brown, formerly Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education and Counselor-Trainer 
at Boston University, is now Associate Pro- 
fessor at the Florida State University, Tal- 
lahassee. 


WILLarp W. TENNysON, previously of the 
University of Missouri, has joined the 
Counselor Education staff of the Ohio State 
University. 


FRANK R. Peters, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has accepted the newly cre- 
ated position of Director of Testing and 
Evaluation at the Counseling and Testing 
Center, the Ohio State University. 


Paut T. Corre. is now on the staff of 
the Ohio State University Counseling and 
Testing Center as Senior Counselor. Mr. 
Correll was formerly an assistant professor 
of guidance at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity 


L. N. RECKTENWALD was recently ap- 


pointed Head of the Psychology Depart- 
ment at Villanova University. 
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Paut F. Mences, formerly Editor, Bureau 
of Business Management, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, has accepted an Instructor- 
ship in Personnel Management at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 


LAWRENCE A. LANSNER has been ap- 
pointed to the post of Placement Director 
at the Bernard M. Baruch School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration of the City 
College of New York City. He was formerly 
Placement Counselor at the Federation Em- 
ployment and Guidance Service of New 
York City. 


WILLIAM S. ZERMAN, who was Assistant 
Dean of Men at the University of Michigan, 
has been appointed Assistant Dean of Men 
at Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. 


Byron LyNN HARRIMAN, formerly Coun- 
seling Psychologist at the Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital in Lebanon, Pennsyl- 
vania, is now Psychologist at the Federal 
Reformatory, El] Reno, Oklahoma. 


Jack F. KimBALL is now Dean of Students 
at State University Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York, after ten years at the 
State University of New York in Endicott. 
With him are two new Assistant Deans of 
Students, Miss Lou Osinske from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Miss Edith Cardi 
from Eastern Illinois State College. 


James W. Dean, former Dean of Students, 
Coe College, lowa, has accepted the position 
of Manager of the Westinghouse Educa- 
tional Center in Pittsburgh. 


Grorce M. SPENCER is now associated 
with International Business Machines in 
their Endicott, New York, Products Devel- 
opment Laboratory. He is Staff Assistant 
in the Engineering Personnel Department. 
The previous summer he had acted as 
Director of Counseling Services and Coun- 
selor Training at Appalachian State 
Teachers College. 
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Books Reviewed 





reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


ENCOURAGING SCIENTIFIC TALENT, by Charles 
C. Cole, Jr., College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, c-o Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, P. O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey, 
1956. ix + 259 pp. $3.50. , 


‘Been C. Cote, JR., describes his book 
as “‘a study of the loss of talented per- 
sons from high school to college and of ways 
to college and of ways to encourage those 
with high-level ability, particularly those 
with scientific talent, to enter institutions of 
higher education and to follow science ca- 
reers.”” The investigation was sponsored by 
the College Entrance Examination Board 
at the suggestion, and with the financial 
support, of the National Science Founda- 
tion. A substantial portion of the volume 
is devoted to a presentation of facts relating 
to the identification, supply and demand, 
and loss of scientific talent at the educa- 
tional breaking point between high school 
and college. ‘The reviewer agrees with the 
author’s own appraisal that “the most sig- 
nificant [and valuable] original research 
undertaken as part of this project was the 
National Study of High School Students and 
Their Plans.” 

The first six chapters attempt “to bring 
together relevant information from all avail- 
able sources on the nature of scientific 
ability.” Although the sources have been 
judiciously selected, Dr. Cole’s review of the 
literature is in places so uncritical as to leave 
the reader confused in the welter of facts 
and opinions of writers and researchers who 
have devoted time and attention to the 
many facets of this important problem. 
Even so, certain facts loom large in the 
canvas that Dr. Cole has painted and sug- 
gest focal points for further study and 
possible action—for example, the low pro- 
duction of scientists in the Southeastern and 
South-Central states, the correlation be- 
tween the average current expenditure per 
pupil in the public schools and the number 
of students continuing on to college. 

The National Study of High School Stu- 
dents and Their Plans confirms some suspi- 
cions and provides a wealth of new informa- 
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tion on the thinking of intellectually gifted 
students, their motivation for college, their 
interest in science, and the influence of 
their economic circumstances upon their 
decision to enter upon college careers. The 
survey was conducted by means of a ques- 
tionnaire and an aptitude test given to 
twelfth grade students enrolled in a 5 per 
cent sample of the public high schools in the 
United States. In the distribution of the 
questionnaire care was taken to assure ade- 
quate representation of schools of different 
sizes in the four regions into which the 
country was arbitrarily divided—namely, 
West, Northeast, Central, and South. A 
few of the results are worthy of mention, 
even in this brief review: Of the high- 
scoring seniors, 70 per cent of the boys and 
girls indicated their intention of going to 
college either immediately upon graduation 
or later. Approximately one quarter of the 
boys registered a preference for engineering 
as a field of study, although 38 per cent put 
it down as their probable field of study. 
The girls, on the other hand, registered no 
interest at all in engineering, although one 
third of them listed mathematics and sci- 
ence, including premedical majors and nurs- 
ing, as probable fields of study. 

The fact is, of course, that only 31 per 
cent of our young people are actually going 
to college; hence the questionnaire at- 
tempted to explore—without too much suc- 
cess—the reasons why half the high-scoring 
seniors might not continue their education. 
Although the matter of expenses was the 
reason most frequently given, its relative 
importance appears to be considerably less 
than one would anticipate. This fact is not 
surprising when one recalls that, in aca- 
demic year 1955-1956, in the highest college 
enrollment in the nation’s history, a larger 
number and a larger proportion of students 
were paying their own way than ever before 
Yet Dr. Cole attaches greatest importance to 
scholarship aid and concludes that “If the 
nation is interested in efficient utilization of 
its intellectual resources, it would appear 
that at least 150,000 additional scholarships 
a year for superior boys and girls are needed 
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FASTER, BETTER 
READING 


For A Good Investment 


in 
LEARNING POWER 


and 


EARNING POWER 
. use the 


AVR RATEOMETER 


complete with study manual $3 5 


and carry-case carton 
@ A simple and effective self-help motivator. 
Students enjoy its use in any situation: classroom, 
library reading room, or at home. 
@ Compact and lightweight, ideally suited to issue or 
rental for daily home use. Class time is freed for 
visual training, evaluation, and problem diagnosis. 
@ Three Rateometers can be purchased for the price 
of any one comparable unit, yet its functional design 
and durability render all others obsolete. 


@ Now ia nationwide use. 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Specialized Audio-Visual Equipment 


531 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. V71 





Chicago 5 





Get Timely Career 


GUIDANCE MATERIAL 
ELECTRONICS 


Ideally suited for loan to interested young men. 
This is factual, timely information for the educator 
who must answer an increasing number of questions 
raised by seniors who do not plan to enter college. 

Questions such as: 

* ela" are the opportunities in the Electronics 
eld?’ 
‘*What type of training is needed to qualify as an 
° sheameaiee Technician?”’ 

e ‘‘Who offers the kind of training that meets 

standards desired by employers?”’ 

These and other important questions about Amer- 
ica’s fast-expanding Electronics field (including In- 
dustrial Electronics ... Automation Electronics ... 
Television ... Communications ... Military Elec- 
tronics ... Radio-TV Sales and Service ... Radar 
... Electronic Instrumentation) are answered in 
DeVry Technical Institute’s well-illustrated Career 
Guidance Booklet. 

This informative publication is available without 
charge to educators upon receipt of a request on school 
stationery. 

Ask for special 2-year school calendar at our 
booth, Personnel and Guidance Convention, 
April 15-18 in Detroit. 


Write Dept. G-4 


DeVRY Technical Institute 


4141 Belmont Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 











immediately.” In the author’s conclusions 
and recommendations the figure is reduced 
to 100,000, but it still heads his list of recom- 
mendations. 

Without minimizing its importance, this 
reviewer challenges the significance attached 
by Dr. Cole to financial aid in the form of 
scholarships. He is convinced that aids to 
the teacher, the guidance counselor, and to 
the schools, together with serious attention 
to the high school curriculum, will be far 
more effective in the long run in achieving 
the result that Dr. Cole is seeking—that of 
curbing the current loss and waste of talent 
and of getting a higher return from the na- 
tion’s available brainpower.—Howarp A. 
MEYERHOFF, Scientific Manpower Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 





PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL PsyCHOLOGY, Re- 
vised edition. Edwin E. Ghiselli and 
Clarence W. Brown. McGraw-Hill, 1955. 


HIS Is A revision of an earlier text which 
first appeared in 1948. The topics 
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covered are those traditionally associated 
with personnel and industrial psychology, 
and the main effect of the revision is to 
provide for greater consideration of the 
rapidly emerging area of human relations. 
Two new chapters, “Motivation of 
Workers” and “Social Factors in Industry” 
replace the single chapter in the earlier text. 
To accommodate this change, less space is 
devoted to descriptive material on selection 
tests and training. 

Books in the personnel and industrial 
field generally choose to emphasize either 
the “hard science” (measurement, experi- 
mental studies of work, etc.) or the “soft 
science” (morale, leadership, human rela- 
tions) aspects. This book is in the “hard 
science” tradition. The new chapters on 
motivation and social factors do not really 
succeed in organizing the present research 
on productivity, leadership and social or- 
ganization, and at times they are heuristic 
rather than research oriented. These chap- 
ters are the weakest in the book. 

The chapters on the more conventional 
“hard science” topics are in the reviewer's 
judgment the best available in any present 
textbook. The approach is rigorous and 
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professional. Issues are not dodged; and 
complex matters such as reliability and 
validity are given the thoroughgoing treat- 
ment they deserve. The writing is clear and 
succinct, but in no sense do the authors try 
to “dumb down” or glamorize the treat- 
ment, a tendency noted in other texts in this 
field. There are no pictures of happy 
workers, testing materials, or fancy charts. 
There is a minimum of descriptive material, 
case studies, and “illustrative incidents.” 
The exposition is straightforward and com- 
pact, with emphasis on principles, concepts, 
techniques and empirical data. The chap- 
ter on job analysis, is to the reviewer's 
knowledge, the only worthwhile simple 
treatment in any textbook. It contains a 
minimum of the pious elaboration of the 
obvious in which most texts indulge, and 
confines itself to problems and techniques 
which have received empirical study. The 
authors present some interesting unpub- 
lished data of their own which make a con- 
tribution to the field. 

The chapter on measuring job proficiency 
is unique. It offers a sound and sophisti- 
cated treatment of the criteria of job suc- 





cess which should be read by everyone who 
is concerned with the prediction of occupa- 
tional success. Its shortcomings lie in the 
discussion of combining multiple criteria 
into single composites. This is necessarily 
a highly statistical problem, and while the 
major issues are considered, they are dealt 
with somewhat superficially. 

The chapter on rating techniques is prob- 
ably the best exposition available in current 
texts. The necessary statistical issues are 
not avoided, and the more recent develop- 
ments, such as the Forced-Choice Rating, 
are discussed. 

A “must” for vocational guidance workers 
is the chapter on the principles and prob- 
lems in the selection and classification of 
workers. The descriptive approach to test 
interpretation—so naturally adopted by 
many vocational counselors—is reduced 
neatly to the problem of prediction. Of 
particular interest to counselors is the treat- 
ment given to the distinction between per- 
sonnel selection and placement, a distinction 
which is usually confounded or handled 
amateurishly by other writers. Since the 
vocational counselor is essentially in the 
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TAKING A TEST 


HOW TO DO YOUR BEST 
by Herschel T. Manuel 


Prepared especially to help the test faker in senior high school 


e achieve a better understanding of tests and his reasons for 


e discover good test-taking practices 
e obtain actual experience in taking a variety of tests 


GORDON PERSONAL PROFILE 
r—— GORDON PERSONAL INVENTORY ——_> 


by Leonard V. Gordon 


Efficient and practical instruments for individual counseling and vocational 
guidance in high school or college, yielding reliable measures of eight aspects of 
“Forced-choice” technique reduces opportunity for 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING, The Year Book of Education: 1955 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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placement business, this section makes ex- 
tremely profitable reading. 

Also of special importance to those in the 
vocational counseling field is the material 
on psychological tests. Here the reader will 
find a excellent summary of a tremendous 
amount of research concerning what tests 
predict what criteria in what jobs. This 
material, which is a narrative condensation 
of the authors’ publication, The Validity of 
Commonly Employed Occupational Tests 
(University of California Press, 1949), is a 
distillation of hundreds of research studies 
on test validity. 

The remaining chapters on human work 
and the conditions of work are notable for 
their well organized formulation of conclu- 
sions from this unwieldy area of research. A 
chapter each on human engineering, acci- 
dents, and training round out the field in a 
workmanlike manner. 

This is an industrial psychologist’s book 
on industrial psychology. It is aimed at the 
serious student, and it requires a well 
equipped instructor to teach it. And if read 
by the enlightened manager, it would cer- 
tainly deter “‘self-doctoring” with its inevit- 
able disillusionment and strengthen the con- 
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viction that here is a professionally mature 
area which has acquired a technology of its 
own.—JAMES N. Mose, Department of Psy- 
chology, George Washington University. 





<> 


THE COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL, by 
Franklyn Jefferson Keller, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. $4.00. 


arm THE author had made a country 
wide survey visiting 77 schools, this 
269-page book was written. It gives a rather 
complete analysis of what the author be- 
lieves are the objectives of a comprehensive 
high school as opposed to the specialized 
vocational, commercial or academic schools. 
With his philosophy, this reviewer—who for 
a number of years was director of guidance 
in a large middle western comprehensive 
high school—is in complete agreement. 
However, the book is not easy reading, be- 
ing poorly organized, repetitious, and 
“padded” with much unnecessary and ex- 
traneous material. The best features are 
the detailed descriptions of the comprehen- 
sive schools visited. One can get a very 
complete summary of the salient features of 
the book by reading the author’s article, 
“What We Know About Comprehensive 
High Schools,” pages 16 to 22 in the May 
1955 number of The Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Vol. 39, number 211. A fully 
comprehensive high school, says Keller, “is 
one that combines all the best features of an 
academic high school and a vocational high 
school, and, therefore, serves the needs of all 
youth in the community.” One of the 
fundamental criteria of the comprehensive 
high schools, according to the author, is 
that every pupil in the school must have at 
least one close adult friend on the faculty 
who will be continuously responsible for 
his welfare from admission to graduation,— 
this is the teacher who meets him in the 
homeroom every day, who is always against 
the slings and arrows of outrageous educa- 
tional fortune. “Whatever else a school 
may have or be, if it does not provide a 
continuous three-or-four-year-homeroom 
teacher—counselor for each pupil, it fails 
to function fully as an educational institu- 
tion.” JOHN F. SHOWALTER, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Rich- 
mond, Richmond, Virginia. 
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